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Ht Bees SOCIAL STATUS OF EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 
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“A brochure bearing the title ‘The Social Status of Eu- 
ropean and American Women’ is attracting much attention 
* * * and will no doubt attain a wide popularity among 
thoughttul people of all classes throughout the country. It 
proceeds from,the allied pens of Miss Kate Byam Martin and 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. ‘The first portion of the little book is 
devoted to European women, French, German and English 
women being indicated by the phrase, and is written by Miss 
Martin. The second part relates to American women, and is 
written by Mrs. Henrotin. The descriptions of women named 
in both parts of the work are characterized by close observation, 
a keen sense of the peculiarities of the various classes, high 
ideas of female manners and morals, and practical, intelligent 
thought on the relations of women to the different forms of 
social order in which they are placed. 

“Miss Martin’s sketches of French, German and English 
women are taken from life and have a verisimilitude that is in- 
disputable. * * * Mrs. Henrotin’s sketch of American 
women is an effective picture of the women of the United 
States. * * * Many of its suggestions afford topics for 
profound thought, some for a slight degree of apprehension for 
the social future, and all are an incentive to labor and study 
for the advancement of the civilized agencies and for the suc- 
cess of all the means that may be adopted to render American 
girlhood, womanhood and motherhood the ripest and most 
consummate products of human culture and enlightenment. 

‘Fach of these writers has a graceful style, clear as crys- 
tal, bright with the polish it has received, possessing extraor- 


dinary vigor, but the vigor of a cultivated temale mind, not of 


a virile mind, and charming in its grace and simplicity. 
Women of cultivation and refinement who possess the taste, 
the understanding, the literary capacity and the leisure to place 
the results of their studies in social and domestic life before 
thoughtful readers of their own and the other sex, render an 
essential service to society and to women when they exercise 
their power in this respect.”—Chicago Evening Fournal. 

Paper, 25 cents; cloth, socents. For sale by the trade, or mailed on re- 


Ceapt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, 
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PRACTICAL PIETY, the new book of sermons by Rev. Fenkin Lloyd ‘fones, which is noticed elsewhere 
in this issue of UNITY, will be matled to any address on receipt of 30 cents, or will be sent free to any one sending 
so cents for a four months trial subscription to UNITY. The book is bound in limp cloth, and contains 60 pages of 
open type. 


versus /deas,” “Present Sanctities,’ and “The Claims of the Children.” 


The separate titles of the four sermons which it contains are “The Economtes of Keligion,” “Bread 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publish- 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


WITH A PREFACE BY PRoF. C. M. Woopwarpb, DIRECTOR 
OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL oF St. Louis. 


OPINIONS: 


“The tendency of thoughtful and observant people is well 
shown in this modest little volume of Mr. Blake’s. He has 
here given the result of his own vigorous thinking on what he 
has observed in himself and in others We were students to- 
gether at Harvard, and through widely different personal ex- 
periences we have reached the common ground of a belief in 
the universal value of manual training as an element in a truly 
liberal education.”—Prof. C. M. Woodward. 


“Through the hand to the mind is the educational route 
now pursued with great success, and experience has shown it 
to be the natural method, and the one most truly uniting and 
developing the mental and manual powers, by making them 
mutually dependent. Mr. Blake presents the facts logically 
and carefully, with a view to gain new converts.”—Bovk C hat. 

“ The little volume, from its stvle and from the new point 
of view from which the author treats of manual training, de- 
serves to be widely read."—Omaha Republican. 

“Not only timely, but specially interesting.”—Grand 
Rapids Eagle. 

“ May be heartily recommended to all who are interested 
in the subject.”— Wrsconsin Fournal of Education, 

“The author writes clearly and forcibly, and his views de- 
serve attention.” — Worcester Datly Spy. 

“ A convenient and well digested presentation of a vital 
topic.” —Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, so cents; postage free. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Tae Oren Court, continuing the work of The /n-. 


dex, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on the 
basis of Science; in the furtherance of this object en- 
couraging the freest and fullest discussion, by able 
thinkers, of all the great moral, religious, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thoroughly 
independent, asserting its own convictions with frank- 
ness and vigor, It will endeavor to substitute for un- 
questioning credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind 
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A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
Established in is2i. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


Aw Exvpgriy Lapy.—‘I watch for its coming as 
for a loved friend.”’ 

From a Baptist Mrxister.—* It is more than worth 
the price of subscription.” 

Aw OLp Max.—“I should be glad to know that it was 
in every house in the land.”’ 

A Busy Puyrstcian.—“I wish to testify to the benefit 
I have derived from the columns of the RreaIsTEerR 
within the past year. Its reading matter is always val- 
uable and interesting. It is one of the best papers 
found on my table.” 


From a Quaker Lapy.—'"'I like thy paper very much, 


especially the children’s department. I consider it a 
_high-toned paper, touching as it does on all important 


faith rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry | 


a liberal spirit, and for sectarianism a broad human 
itarianism. While the critical work still needed i 


this transitional period will not be neglected, the most | 


prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative 
side of modern thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have preference over questions of pure specula 
tion, although the latter, with their fascination for 


many minds, which as Lewes says, “‘the unequivocal | 
failure of twenty centuries’’ has not sufficed to de 


etroy, will receive adequate attention. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal, in 
the best sense, and to keep the banner of truth and 
reason waving above the distractions, party conten- 
tions, theological controversies, and social and political 
crazes of the hour, submitting all opinions to careful 
scrutiny, and recalling men from their aberrations to 
sanity andthe pathway of truth. 


Among the contributors to THE Oren Court are M. | 


D. Conway, W. J. Potter, James Parton, Geo. Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Gady Stanton, Ed- 


win D. Mead, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix | 


L. Oswald, John W.Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Fred. 


May Holland, Thomas Davidson and Edmund Mont | 


gomery. 
Terms ; $3.00 per year; single copies fifteen cents. 


Make all remittances payable to B. F. Underwood 


and address Orgn Court, P. O. drawer F, Chicago, I]! 
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topics concerning Christianity. I hope it may have a 
still wider circulation.”’ 


A Stricken Daveuter.—“I have enjoyed and i 
ited so much by the Reoister the past year tI 
shall never willingly be without it; and, in the recent 
death of a sainted mother, ite words of comfort and 
hope have been of untold value to me.”’ 


Aw OnTHODOX SHEPHERD says:—“‘I am enjoying the 
REGISTER more and more each week. The tone of 
your paper is such that it has given me a new idea of 
the much-abused term ‘Liberalism’. A divine liver- 
ality is what the world needs as much as anything.” 


TERMS :—$3.00 a year. Sample Copies sent free on 
application to the Publishers, 


Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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MISS ELLIS’S MISSION. 
By Mary P. W. SMITH. 


A simple story of the life and work of Mise Ellis, of 
Cincinnati, who was the pioneerin the ‘“ Post-Office 
Mission’’. All who knew her will prize this memoir 
for the glimpses it gives of the woman behind the 
worker; while those to whom ** Miss Ellis’ is only a 
name cannot but receive strength from the record of 
the great work begun in five short years by one already 
an invalid. 
1S8mo, 205 pages. Cloth, 50 cts.; Paper, 25 cts. 

Western Unitarian 8. 8. Society, 
175 Dearborn Street, : . Ch 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
otash and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form as 
be readily assimilated by the system. 
Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horseford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Werveusness, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all echvols. 

Ite action will harmonize with such etimulante as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices Reasonable. Pam hlet giving further par 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R.!. 


IBEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Highest Awards of Medals in Europe 
and America. 


The neateat, quickest, safest and most powertul rem 
edy known for Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Neuralvia, Lum 
bago, Backache, Weaknees, colds in the chest, and al! 
aches and pains. Endorsed by 5,000 Physicians and 
Druggists of the highest repute. Benson's Plasters 
promptly relieve and cure where other plasters and 
vreasy salves, liniments and lotions are abe «el 
useless. Beware of imitations under similar souuding 
names, such as “*Capsicam,” *“‘Capncin,’’ “Capsicine, 
as they are utterly worthless and intended to deceive 
Ask FOR BENSON'S AND TAKE NO OTHERS. All drug 
vists. SEABURY & JOHNSON, Proprietors, N. Y. 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12mM0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 TO $1.28. 

‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por 
traite of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut ont and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the hook.”*’—- Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS: 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


A Sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Pastor of Al! 
Souls (Unitarian) Church, Chicago. Price, 5 cente, 10 
copies, 25 cents, postpaid. CHARLES H. KERR & 
CO. Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ALLuDING to the tobogganing craze, the Lever thinks 
that the surest and quickest way of riding down hill is on 
a jug. 


Rome has recently added fifty-four English martyrs in the 


time of Henry VIII. to its calendar of saints, among which 
is Thomas Moore. 


Witiiam M. Payne, in the Yia/ for February, speaks of 
Gsoethe, Hugo, Milton, and Landor, as belonging to the 
“lorious company of those whose high hope has re- 
mained undimmed in extremest age.” 


A PATENT heater full of fire was purposely dumped the 
other day over a bridge near New York. It fell forty feet into 
a pile of combustible matter, and it did not burn anything. 
This is the way the railroad authorities are groping toward 
safety. Patience will bring it. Persistency and ingenuity 
exercised in the search for safer railroad transit may offer a 
lesson to the preachers. 


THE second number of Zhe Open Court contains the 
}yrilhant article entitled *“*Possibilities”’ by Rowland Con- 
nor, a part of which we listened to with great interest at 


the Manistee Cedication, referred to in our last number. 


In this article Mr. Connor predicts the early success of 
submarine and aerial navigation, of the “ electroscope,” 


which will enable us to see distant objects, as now we 
hear distant voices through the telephone, and the perfec- 
tion of the new glass recently invented in Germany, which 


will immensely extend the power of the telescope gees” mi- 
CTOSCOpe, 


lienry Warp BEECHER is dead. The land is in mourn- 
ing, and the press is crowded with tributes to the memoty 
of the greatest pulpit orator America has ever produced. 
The final summing up of his life will find him a Great- 
Heart. All his instincts were humanitarian. He was 
always a willing advocate of the oppressed of every kind 
and condition. His influence has been a mighty power for 
liberal things. All honor to the great preacher, and all 
sympathy to the bereaved family, and to the thousands 


who depended upon his weekly ministrations for their best 
help in the life of the spirit. 


James K. Hosmer, of the Washington University, is at 
work upon a new life of Sir Henry Vane. Last summer 
he spent in London, accumulating materials for the same. 
In a recent number of the Z7terary World he gives an 
interesting account of his literary explorations and. discov- 
eries abros id, in Which article he ‘indulges in the following 
prophecy. Who dare say thatit may not come true? 


“TT heard Sir Wilfrid Lawson in Parliament shout out that he “ be- 
longed to a society for the abolition of the House of Lords,” and there 
were loud cheers. Few doubt that disestablishment is near. As Eng- 
land grows more and more like us, her great dependencies, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape and Canada, already being like us, what isto 
hinder the coming together of the English-speaking world sometime 
into a great federation’? Dependence was once a good thing ; without it 
colonial America would have fallen to France. 


Independence was 
and is a goad thing, for us and for England too, But intfer-dependence 


— — 


is something yet finer, and [ think it is not unreasonable or Utopian 
to anticipate a time when ancient prejudices will be mitigated, and a 
desire to come together into a brotherly bond manifest itself. 
is a name to come together under. I wrote the life of Sam 
the main agent in spfitting England and America apart. 
also, to write the life of Vane, unde: 
together again.” 


Vane 
Adams, 
1 am glad, 
whose name we may come 


Tue Congregational ministers of this city at their meet 
ing last Monday halted and divided over a resolution of 
sympathy with Mrs. Beecher in the hour of her great sor- 
row. They hesitated lest it might either endanger some- 
how their own doctrinal reputation, or threaten the truth 
of the doctrines themselves. Still the Awmanities over- 
lay the divinities, and the heart of Congregationalism is 
bigger than its theology. In the light of history, no one 
can doubt which will finally triumph. The time will 
come when these would-be exponents of Jesus, who with. 
hold the hand of sympathy on the brink of an open grave, 
until they settle the theological bearings of that hand 
grasp, will be ashamed of themselves; or at least, when a 
loving church will be ashamed of them. 


‘* YESTERDAY, when at work at my desk, I heard my little 
four-year-old boy singing in the nursery, ‘ For the Truth and 
the Right and the Love.’ Overand over sounded the refrain, 
till the older children caught it, and at last the whole chorus 
sounded through the house. Yes, you were right in thinking 
we needed these songs. [thought not at first. But we hav 
only been singing them here a little while, and every one is 
catching them. I find them a great help in new congrega- 
tions, as at Rock Rapids.’’ This word from a fellow-worker 
out in the field, referring to our revised ‘‘Moody and Sankey ”’ 
song-tract, the one called ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.’’ 
and containing forty-seven songs adapted to revival tunes. It 
is No. 28 in the ‘*‘ Unity Mission ”’ series of tracts. Five cents 
sent to this office for it will perhaps set your nursery, your 


Sunday afternoon circle, your little home-church around 
the piano, chorusing. 


Mr. SIMMONS, of Minneapolis, has been preaching on 
Tennyson’s last poem. Reported by the local paper, he says: 
‘‘Tennyson’s dark fancies and fears for society are corrected 
by facts, and Gladstone wisely says that the poem is ‘ purely 
subjective ’ and does ‘ not deal with the outside world at al!.’ 
To the poet’s picture of children soaking ‘soul and sense in 
city slime,’ the ex-premier replies that ‘ for one such child 
now' there were ten, perhaps twenty, fifty years back.’ Tenny- 
son’s grim figure of attics where ‘the smouldering fire of fever 
creeps across the rotted floor’ must be modified by the fact 
that such are passing away; and I recently read in the 
London Lancet the surprising statement of Sir T. Spencer 
Wells, president of the sanitary congress, that the average 
duration of human life in Great Britain had apparently in- 
creased about fifty per cent. in the last half century. To the 
poet’s lines about the human brutes of to-day we will assent, 
and remember how recently the spectators of a prize-fight in 
Minneapolis were described as the largest gathering under 
one roof here; but we will also remember the worse time: 
when even parliament adjourned to honor the champion of 
England with a public reception. 

“In the midst of our temperance reform this winter, it 
is also encouraging to look back to the last century, whe 
in Virginia even clergymen often got drunk; and Parton 
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says the best Christian in New England saw nothing wrong 
in buying negroes for rum and selling them for West India 
molasses to make rum to buy some more. To Tennyson’s 
picture of the workers’ wrongs must be added Mr. Giffen’s 
proofs of their improvements, too, and their worst wrongs 
to-day seem small compared with those we saw in France a cen- 
tury ago, where so many starving millions still pay three- 
fourths of their taxes to support the luxuries and vices of the 
nobility. To Tennyson’s question, ‘ When was an age so 
crammed with madness, menace, Jies?’ history can calmly 
answer, ‘ Never so little so as now.’ Better than even in the 
first ‘ Locksley Hall’ do we see that ‘the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns.’ And, in view of the 
growing desire for international peace and arbitration, which 
even the British Gladstone admits, we can have undue faith 
that all battle flags are yet to be ‘ furled in the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world.’ Even religious ani- 
mosities are lessening. The new poem says, with most 
stinging satire: 
‘Christain love among the churches 
Looked the twain of heathen hate.’ 

‘‘ But we can reply that it looks less so to-day, and that the 
most evangelical churches are giving promise that they will 
yet become Christian, and dissolving all bigotry in the uni- 
versal brotherhood, will see that among the heathen, also, 
love is the true religion.”’ 


M. J. SAvAGE has recently bloomed into a three-column 
poem, which was published in the Boston Sunday Globe of 
February 27. It is an answer to the poem of James Russell 
Lowell, published in the Af/antic of February. It is written 
in an easy, lilting style, which may disturb the guardians of 
‘‘form’’ and the ‘* Superintendents of Verse Making.’’ But 
these lines are crowded with good sense, which necessarily is 
good philosophy and good religion. No literary power, or 
acquired prestige and fame, justifies a false note of the spirit, 
and when Tennyson or Lowell miss the serious intentions of 
this very serious age, they ought not to be allowed to go 
unchallenged. Mr. Savage has succeeded beyond any man 
in our fellowship in reducing the best thought and _ latest 
science of to-day into the vernacular of common life. These 
lines of his are just in that direction. We hope to see them 
circulated as a campaign document. The following are the 
closing lines : 


Behind us is the dawn; before 

The day is broadening to morne; 
And man, the child of all the past, 
Approaches man’s estate at last. 

“ Now are we sons of God !’’ nor see 
But glimpses of the yet to be— 

The glory that shall come to birth 
When man’s at one with God on earth ! 
Then, Lowell, let thy latest lay 

Be not a wail of dying day; 

But let us hear thy bugle-horn 

Ring welcome to the rising morn. 


Every live church has a face of its own, like a person, 
and its Year Book is the annual photograph. The 1887 pic- 
ture of Charles Ames’s Philadelphia society, just received, 
tells of a year of earnest living and high thinking. Here isa 
hint or two for all of us: ‘‘ Our building has been in use dur- 
ing the year 199 times, besides the free kindergarten’s daily 
sessions,’’—one half the kindergartner’s salary being paid by 
the church. ‘‘A congregation must learn to do its own sing- 
ing or be ashamed of itself,’’ so twenty-two persons have 
become the choir to lead the way. ‘‘ Thirty-four children, 
each bringing permission from the parents, joined the new 
temperance society.’’ Philadelphia is nearly without free 
libraries, so the church has made a small beginning in this 
direction. 7oo volumes, uniformed in red jackets by the 
young folks and duly cross-catalogued, are three or four 
times a week made free to all: ‘‘ Number of persons drawing 
books, 215; many of them hard-worked people of little lei- 
sure.’’ Perhaps, as with the free kindergartens started in pri- 
vate corners but just taken by that city into its school-system, 
this corner book-shelf may prove an acorn to a public oak. 
One of the best features of this Year Book is the dozen pages 
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wherein some best bits — the preacher’s sermons of 1886 
are put past forgetting. We hope to enrich our paper with 
some of these fragments, and in another column print what is 
said about the Church Covenant. 


Ethical Culture. 


In ethics people are taught, not by what is told them of 
virtue and its consequences and rewards, present, temporal, 
eternal; they are taught by what, in various ways, they 
are brought to feel. Feelings, the sort of permanent emo- 
tions that we call convictions, principles, are produced 
chiefly through experiences. “ Experience is a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other,” saith the ancient proverb; 
and it is ever more nearly true the larger we make the pro- 
portion of fools to the entire population. Seldom, if ever, 
are abiding convictions formed through knowledge that is 
communicated by word, written or spoken, however deeply 
reflected upon or philosophically considered. Moral edu- 
cation is, therefore, a matter of the life; it includes all that 
goes to the formation of character. In the phrase, “ plac- 
ing children under good influences,” we have a word of 
wisdom that is worth far more than all the modern talk 
about the necessity of teaching morality in the public 
schools, worth more than a good deal that we hear in 
regard to ethical culture. Morality is taught in the public 
schools, no doubt, and in the street cars, also; in the dry- 

oods stores, everywhere where people associate together. 
Sut does any one imagine that he can improve the moral- 
ity of people to any great degree, that he can educate peo- 
ple into virtue through instructing them in regard to what 
is right and what is wrong, and why people should do thus, 
and should not do so? It is a vain conclusion, an unfruitful 
fallacy, how vain and unfruitful we might be convinced by 
visiting our jails and state’s prisons. Wewould there find 
people from almost every rank in life, and every one of 
them with abundant knowledge of all the central principles 
of ethics which they have transgressed. If a shorthand 
writer should take down from their lips their real beliefs in 
regard to ethics, and should sift and average these, he would 
have a very fair code of morals. What these people have 
lacked is not knowledge of morality, but the sort of training 


_in life’s experiences that reconciles to God, that makes sat- 


isfied with right living, that establishes the empire of right- 
eousness, the kingdom of God, in the heart. Such training 
may be assisted in some small measure by the word fitly 
spoken in some crisis of experience, but there is nothing so 
likely to be effectual as the example of those admired, loved, 
looked up to, as worthy of imitation. Association with good 
people is the nine-tenths of moral training; admonition, 
preaching, the one-tenth, or some smaller proportion. This 
is why a church is so much the better sort of society for 
ethical culture. The influence of a church is largely 
through the religious feelings that are fostered there, 
through association, example, through their expression in 
music, ceremony, sermon and prayer. We believe religion 
to be a great reality. If it is a reality at all it is a great 
reality; even if it is a delusion it is something of a real thing 
still. Many delusions in the past have been mingled with 
religious faith and feeling, yet beneath all we believe there 
lie the deeper realities of our nature. Believing this, we 
cannot be indifferent in regard to them, nor fail to see the 
wide gulf that separates the religious society, or the Chris- 
tian Church, from a society formed for ethical culture that 
excludes religious methods and ignores religious motives. 
The heartiest of fellowship should surely exist, should be 
cultivated, between churches and societies for ethical cul- 
ture ; they should in every way bid each other Godspeed, 
as working for the same ends. But this is not accomplished 
nor helped by forgetting the very real differences between 
the two. We believe in our methods and are upholding 
them firmly and conscientiously. To some of us it seems 
clear that ethical culture cannot be much promoted by 
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admonition and instruction alone. It is with the heart man 
believes unto righteousness, and the heart is cultivated 
through the religious emotions, through church and family 
life, and all its associations. To leave religion and religious 
association out of the account is to cut off one of the most 
important factors of all higher ethical culture. U. 
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Thirty Thousand. 


TO E. B.C. 


Eighty years old on Dec. 9, 1886. 


‘« Thirty thousand,’’ said the Fates, 
Mixers of the days to be, 
As she passed the mystic gates, 
Little Quaker baby she! 


Thirty thousand days and nights— 
That the dower with which she came ; 

All their sounds and all their sights 
Vested in the tiny dame. 


Thirty thousand dawns to print 
Junes, Octobers, on the lands! 

Title-deeds to every tint 
Brought she in her rosy hands. 


Thirty thousand flocks of stars 
Pastured in the upper skies, 
Sun-sets for their pasture-bars ; 
Title-deeds were in her eyes. 


And a thousand moons had she 
In her right of royal breath. 

Ah, the dues they laid on thee, 
Dainty Queen Elizabeth ! 


Price is high for royal dowers ; 
Thee must carn thy golden state ; 
Spend-thrift gods fling out the hours, 
Miser gods keep count and weight. 


Day and night and night and day, 
One by one, as moments flee : 
Lady of the Yea and Nay, 
Thou Aast earned thy queenerie! 


Earned it as a noble should, 
Dauntless, tireless, gentle-strong ; 
Giving Yea to every good, 
Daring Nay to every wrong. 


Thou dost leave a sweeter earth, 
Less of poison, less of fen, 

By thy precedent of worth 
Stablished in the world’s Amen. 


Thou art part of all uplift: 
One tint brighter rises morn 
Henceforth, ever,—that thy gift 
To each child that shall be born. 


Not in calendars thy fame, 
But secrete in happy prayer ; 

Men shall bless thee—not by name— 
Thanking God for daily care. 


‘¢ Thirty thousand,’’ said the Fate: 
But who draw the royal breath 
Into Aves the ‘‘days’”’ translate,— 


Quaker Queen Elizabeth! 
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The Teaching of George Eliot’s Novels. 


George Eliot’s ‘‘ hopeless novels!’’ ‘This is the verdict 
we so often hear. Miss. Woolson’s estimate, admirable as it 
is in many ways, declares that her heroines never reach their 
ideals, and hence are disappointing. But that seems a super- 
ficial view only that pronounces these great works hopeless. 
And those who are disappointed in her heroines, because they 
are not let to reach their ideals, lose sight of the great good 
they do reach—that good which is of the highest value to us 
struggling human beings. 

People clamor for successful endings to novels; if these are 
not had, they declare the novelist fails. ‘They want to see 
something tangible accomplished. They fail to see above the 
material wreck a spiritual consummation, priceless beyond 
any other attainment. People really have not gotten far 
enough ahead of the novels where heroes come out of some 
tremendous dilemma, crowned with worldly glory, and happy 
in the possession of a beautiful bride and a great fortune. 
Their spiritual discernment is not clear enough, as yet, for 
them to see that any such success is a low success compared to 
what may be, and that a truly ‘‘ hopeful ’’ novel may leave the 
hero reviled of men, forsaken by love and fortune, or the 
heroine with her high ideals yet unattained. 

There is one great lesson the individual is set in this world 
especially to learn: to attain victory over self, to curb selfish- 
ness and learn to live for others. Herein lies his greatest 
development; and we are developing creatures. George Eliot 
has chosen to set her heroines amidst the most painful situa- 
tions, places more calculated than any battle-field to ‘‘ try 
men’s souls;’’ but can any one of them be pointed at as having 
failed to achieve that great victory of self-conquest? Every 
species of anguish is dealt out to them—the ingratitude and 
faithlessness of kindred, idols supposed to be made of pure gold 
disclosed as only of basest clay, the forcing of a sensitive soul 
to see day by day base living, yes, to be a partial partaker of 
it, to that soul’s supreme disgust,—indeed her special effort 
seemed to be to choose those forms of pain most pervasive to 
the spirit and hardest to be borne. ‘To make the situation 
more effective, women not of the strongest type are chosen 
thus to suffer. 

Charlotte Bronté took the lofty-spirited, self-determined 
woman as her heroine. She suffers, and our sympathies are 
acutely enlisted; yet we know that she will be given the cour- 
age to endure, and will herself rise supreme to all obstacles 
whatever they may be. Therefore a sense of exaltation blends 
with our sympathy. This heroine of Charlotte Bronte con- 
veys the highest lesson. We see what this conscious purpose 
to overcome, to do right though the heavens fall and we with 
them, can do. We, too, would be self-determined. 

George Eliot’s heroine, by nature, is of a more yielding, 
clinging type. She is one we instinctively love and long to 
help. With her it is, she wou/d be much, not that she we// be 
much. While Charlotte Bronte’s heroine is often a force to 
mould circumstance, George Eliot’s is moulded by it. Hence 
our hearts are wrenched at the exhibition of her sufferings, 
and instead of the lofty certainty that she will conquer, we 
cry in despair, How can she survive ? 

George Eliot’s heroines are true to the larger class of women. 
Few, as yet, have learned self-dependence. Hence she has 
many readers; and while Jane Eyre, so far as kindredship to 
them is concerned, may be as far off as Hypatia or Zenobia, 
Maggie Tulliver and Dorothea Brooke are very near. In the 
life of one of these, the reader lives again her own life, meets 
her trials as shrinkingly, saddens with her disappointments, 
and with as impotent hands stretches out for the good she 
sees, but which forever eludes her. The sweet woman who 
finds life to be this! 

Would that this living woman could but catch the lesson 
George Eliot with her unerring powers portrayed. Not in 
vain were the trials and disappointments, not fruitless this 
shattering of idols, loss of faith, withdrawal of every support 
that clinging nature demanded. 

‘**]T shall not die,’’ cried Gwendolen in her hour of anguish, 
and though we are given no further vision of her, we know 
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that we leave her a truer, greater woman than when we found 
her. Maggie’s last act was her truest and bravest; what, then, 
if the pitiless waters did go over her? Romola! How many 
must have risen up to call her blessed! Sweet, womanly, 
beloved Dorothea, if her lot became that ‘‘ common’’ lot of 
the ordinary wife and mother, is it so much less than that of 
the saint who would suffer in order that many may be saved? 
Surely modern science shows us what a force is the home to be 
in the amelioration of mankind. If all woman’s endeavors 
outside the home are not in reality to help make that a more 
perfect institution, then they might as well be left unattempted. 
To the higher success that was granted Dorothea, ‘‘ to suffer 
and be strong,’’ was added the other, to be the beloved wife 
and true mother. 

George Eliot shows us the spiritual growth of her heroines. 
She leaves them fuller and richer in character than when she 
took them. Sadder? The process sometimes brings sadness, 
but if growth results, shall we say sadder? When mastery of 
self is attained, does there not come something greater even 
than happiness? During the struggle we see the sorrow; after 
it we know there must be peace, else it were better not to 
grow |! 

Are such lessons ‘‘ hopeless’’? ‘To those who understand 
not the consummation, they certainly are. But to those who 
perceive what has been won, they speak the highest kind of 
hope. We remember Gwendolen with her youthful ambitions, 
wayward desires, uncontrollable spirit, and we know her at 
last as the chastened woman who will ‘‘ live’’ that she may 
help others. Is that hopeless? Whoever says yes, must 
demand that she should have married Daniel Deronda, or that 
some flaw in Grandcourt’s ‘‘ settlement’’ be discovered, and 
she left in complete possession of his property, or that she 
developed a talent for the stage! 

That book is not hopeless that leaves the reader assured that 
the characters are spiritually passing upward and onward. 
Humanity has not progressed far enough for the mass of indi- 
viduals to come into possession of this inheritance except 
through the thorny road of suffering. ‘Those who find fault 
with George Eliot’s ‘‘ succession of misfortunes,’’ must find 
fault with the world as she found it. She read the secret of 
life but too truly, but her teachings are not without hope. On 
the contrary they are fullof hope. Whoever can show us that 
pain, and disappointment, and loss, and blight, are not blind 
forces to crush us, but means toward our spiritual develop- 
ment, he is our faithful, wise helper, and fofe is the 
very feeling with which he has inspired us. Let those who 
decry the hopeless element in George Eliot’s books examine 
their own creed of life and see in what it consists. Possibly 
they may find that the Philistine’s doctrine has crept in, 
unaware. In ‘‘Middlemarch,’’ Caleb Garth is made to say— 
these are not the exact words—‘‘I hold that no man has a 
greater opportunity than this, to have it in his power to make 
more hopeful the condition of many of his fellow beings.’’ 
Through her great gifts, George Eliot had just this oppor- 
tunity through teaching them the truth. But it may be that 
not until later in this generation will her readers’ eyes become 
unsealed to the fact. 

There is a further popular misconception that is almost 
amusing. Why are her novels so hopeless? is asked, and the 
answer is given, Because she had no religion! 

George Eliot had a religion, though, so far as we know, it 
was confined by its practical workings to this life. With her 
religion as duty, ‘‘stern and unyielding duty,’’ and her creed 
‘* Love ye one another ;’’ she recognized that Law that abideth 
in all things, and paid reverent homage to it. No religion, 
when her life was a consecration to truth? More and more 
we are learning that religion consists not so much in belief, as 
in life. If religion be the “‘ tie that binds man to God,’’ what 
constitutes that ‘‘tie’’? Surely a loving devotion to the 
welfare of his fellow man. ‘‘ Most of all,’’ said George Eliot 
once, ‘‘I desire to influence young men.’’ She wrote her 
novels for the good they might do. And if her religion did 
not embrace an hereafter, she certainly tried to live like one 
who had begun an immortal existence, We who declare our 
faith in that life, must certainly admit that there was a majesty 
in her attitude the believer can never attain; for she taught 
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and gave a divine obedience to that Law the world 
manifests, even though great suffering became involved, with- 
out the consolation that all will be righted in the hereafter. 
Added grandeur is given to the teaching, when Duty is thus 
taught. 

To some, George Eliot appears at her highest here. Is it 
not comparatively easy for the seer, with his eyes fixed on the 
stars, to say, ‘‘ What of your ills and woes? they are but ofa 
day. Bear them; live the good, though even greater priva- 
tion is thine; for thou art infinite.’’ But she! She had not 
her eyes on the stars; she watched the unceasing round of the 
weary earth, and knew the wretchedness and loss of her kind. 
Yet she said, as peremptorily as Wordsworth or Emerson, Do 
thy duty! As she was a woman, with the clinging nature of 
her own heroines, the spectacle became sublime. The lesson, 
through the very conditions of its giving, becomes all the more 
imperative. The world needed it. It needed authority 
uttered from the simple plane of this life, and not clothed 
with insights into the everlasting life of the beyond. If we 
are moved by the thought of the solace denied her, we glow 
with the recollection that she had greatness enough to teach 
the lesson; we trust it may not be long before the world at 
large sees it in its truth; andall the lessons she taught, so that 
her unselfish prayer is granted, and she indeed 


“ May join the choir invisible 
Whose glory is the gladness of the world.” 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


How we Got the Temperance Society in the 
Church. 


A STORY OF WHAT MIGHT BE. 


‘‘ How did you get that Temperance Society going in your 
church? Unitarians aren’t goog at such things.’’ 

‘(It wasn’t hard. First, six of us, who wanted it, talked 
together. Then we sent out written invitations to thirty 
friends to meet and discuss the resolutions passed at the 
National Unitarian Conference in 1884, taking care to include 
some bright people who would be sure to object to them. 
The resolutions read: — 

‘Resolved, That, under all the conditions of modern society, we 
believe that nothing short of a total disuse of intoxicating beverages 
can serve as a sure means of abolishing and preventing the miseries 
and evils of intemperance. 

‘ Resolved, That, since it is agreed on all sides that such beverages 
form no part of a necessary diet for men and women in health, we 
affectionately call on those who may regard their moderate use as 
innocent to give up such use, out of compassion for their weaker 
brethren.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And were they well discussed ?’’ 

‘Until 11 o’clock that night! That was advertisement 
for us. People began to talk about ‘ That Temperance 
debate of yours.’ The next week wesent out a printed 
invitation, inviting all interested in forming a Temperance 
Society on an open basis to meet and continue that debate. 
The basis read as follows: 

‘The purpose of this society shall be to work for the cause of tem- 
perance in whatever ways may seem to it wise and right ; to study the 
social problems of poverty, crime and disease in their relation to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and to diffuse whatever knowledge may 
be gained; to discuss methods of temperance reform; to devise and, 
so far as possible, to execute plans for practical reform; to exert, by 
its meetings and by its membership, such influence for good as by 
the grace of Godit may possess.’ ”’ 

‘What, a Temperance Society without total abstinence, 
and without a pledge ?”’ 

‘No total abstinence nor pledge reguired,—neither one 
made condition of membership. ‘The invitation expressly said 
that; but it added, ‘All who like the pledge-way will be free 
to use it.’ ”’ 

“6 Well?”” 

‘‘ Well, eighty persons came that second time,—a dozen 
young men, strangers to us, who had heard of it, among 
them. And again we had taken care to have both views 
well represented, so there was a brisk debate. Things were 
kept earnest and friendly—no mere arguing. Both sides 
talked as people interested in temperance, and the idea was 
kept well to the surface that both sides could unite in tem- 
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rance effort. That idea seemed to please it @mehow; 
worked to make us all open-minded and fair to the opposite 
view. It sobered us to start with, and that was already a tem- 
perance gain.’’ 

‘¢ And what was the result ?’’ 

‘‘ That nearly all the eighty wanted to join a temperance 
society formed on that basis, and of the eighty, forty-seven 
favored total abstinence.”’ 

‘‘And you all agreed to work together in real equality ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. And then the pledge-question came up for us 
‘totals’ to decide for ourselves.”’ 

‘‘ Right there, in that same meeting ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly. The ‘non-totals’ sat by listening and 
smiling and evidently interested, as we tackled our conun- 
drum. Some of us didn’t want any pledge: if rea/, it gave 
a chronic feeling of bondage; and often it was of real, was 
lightly broken,—and soon. True enough, as we all knew. 
Three or four seemed to take it for granted that the only pos- 
sible form of pledge was a “Afe-pledge. But a little talk 


brought out a general feeling that life-pledges were unwise, . 


because they bound one to-day to action ten, twenty, fifty 
years hence, however much his opinions might have changed 
meanwhile; and there was a very strong feeling on the part of 
some that for us to encourage or even allow the children to 
take such life-pledges was absolutely wrong. So before long 
the talk came down to achoice between two forms of “Ame- 
pledge,—one for a definite period, say a year—the other a 
card-pledge, to expire whenever one chose to give back his 
card to the society. On the whole, the former seemed the 
cleanest, honestest, freest way of doing the thing. It left 
least. temptation open on the ‘breaking’ side, for that 
formal card-surrender might not be a very pleasant or con- 
venient business. And an annual pledge-renewal, some one 
suggested, might be made the occasion of a sort of festival 
and a new impression of our purpose on ourselves and on the 
public. Finally we all decided—we ¢ totals,’ | mean—on a 
one-year s pledge of total abstinence, with annual renewals.”’ 

‘« And how did you take the pledge? How did you arrange 
things for the ‘ non-totals ?’ ’’ 

‘““ With them, not for them. We did it very easily and 
pleasantly. ‘That ‘ purpose’ or ‘ basis’ I spoke of was 
written in a book, and under it these words: 

‘We, whose names are written here, unite for the purpose set forth 
above. Andas a means of promoting these objects, those of us who 
put the letter A against our names agree to abstain, through one 


year from the date of signature, from drinking wine, beer, cider, or 
other alcoholic drinks, except as medicine.’ ”’ 


‘* And then all signed, some with the A and some without?’’ 

‘« Just so.’’ 

‘¢ How many altogether ?”’ 

‘“« Sixty-eight.”’ 

‘¢ And how many A’s among them ?”’ 

“* Fifty-two.”’ 

‘‘ Why, you said that only forty-seven favored total absti- 
nence; did more come in?’’ 

‘* No, but five came over. The whole spirit was so fair and 
equal, and so earnest, that five more said, ‘ All nght, we’ll 
go in with you fora year, anyway.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And I suppose the original ‘ six’ winked at each other 
then ?”’ 

‘* Not visibly, but on comparing notes afterwards we found 
that we had all winked zmszde. Of course we were glad.”’ 

‘* How could you let fodacco alone ?”’ 

‘‘ Both anti-tobacco and the ‘ White Cross’ work were 
spoken of; the ‘ Band of Mercy’ pledge, too. And some one 
suggested grouping all the four things in a ‘ Bond of Self- 
Control.” We decided to limit the p/edge to Temperance, 
however, and call ourselves a Temperance Society. But the 
society has taken such a broad name, the ‘ True Helpers,’ 
and adopted two such broad mottoes,—‘ On Honor’ and 
‘For their Sake,’—that almost any good cause of purity or 
chivalry practically belongs to us. Our ‘True Helpers’ are 
becoming a kind of Pudiic Spirit Society, especially among the 
young folks of the church.”’ 

‘“* How about “hem, the children? Do they form a separate 
branch, or join right in with you older ones ?’’ 
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‘* Right in with us on the Book. We wanted to be together 
there. In several cases the father, the mother, and a child or 
two, signed in a group. It seemed to catch both ways,—the 
parents interested for the children’s sake, the children inter- 
ested because the parents were. But the children have a sep- 
arate set of officers to some extent, and have special charge 
of certain meetings. We have two rules: no child under 
eight years old can sign the pledge; and no child can join 
without bringing the parents’ consent on a consent-card 
furnished them, ‘That binds the home and church together in 
this influence. ‘The card says: 

‘We fully consent that our children (names and ages given) 
should join the ‘True Helpers’ Temperance Society; and we will 
assist them in keeping their promises to abstain from all intoxicat- 
ing liquors as beverages.’ ” 

‘What did the boys say to your czder-clause?’’ 

‘*It made them finmk. It madethe joining mean some- 
thing to them. And doubtless it kept out some. But the 
others soon saw that shat was the one bit of self-sacrifice 
about it—that that was all that made it ‘ for ther sake.’ 
And one of them made a song which they were singing all 
October, ‘ Not a drop of the cider more.’ ’’ 3 

‘‘ You spoke of meetings: what do you do at them?’’ 

‘‘'The society has four regular meetings a year, one every 
three months. Two of these are right in Sunday-school, 
taking the place of the usual session on those days; and the 
‘True Helper’ children have special charge of these meetings, 
partly arranging their own programmes of recitations, songs, 
tableaux, and inviting the ‘ True Helper’ o/d folks as * hon- 
orable members.’ They are given reserved seats, and then 
the other fathers and mothers are allowed to crowd the room. 
The teachers help, of course; perhaps one of them makes a 
short talk or shows a chemical experiment. For the service 
part we use one of the four new Temperance Services, with 
songs to Sunday-school tunes that all know; they come in a 
cheap pamphlet. The children really make a very good time 
of their two meetings.”’ 

‘* And about the other two?’ 

‘Those we elders take in charge, alternating with the chil- 
dren’s. Our mid-year meeting is perhaps a lecture—Mrs. Liv- 
ermore came once, Prof. Weitbrecht and Dr. Richardson 
once, and once the Chief of Police and the Warden of the 
State’s Prison spoke to us of what they knew about the saloon 
question. We make it something worth coming to; advertise 
it well, and the church fills full. And this time the chi/d 
‘« True Helpers’’ are all there in reserved seatsas the “‘ honor- 
able members.’’ Then the fourth meeting is the Festival, the 
Renewal meeting, when we again sign the book for another 
year of work,—some with the a, and some without. The 
society, both sides of it, grows larger; and some of those 
most interested are persons not otherwise connected with the 
church. Wewelcomeall. One ofthe ‘ services’ I spoke of just 
now is arranged on purpose for a festival. A short report 
for the year is read, and perhaps special reports of work need- 
ing to be done intown. The agent for the Associated Chari- 
ties made a very effective speech at last year’s festival.’’ 

‘< You speak of your work, but what work do you do?”’ 

‘‘ Not very much, it must be confessed. But simple mem- 
bership, this standing publicly for temperance, means some- 
thing. The“ True Helpers’ weigh in our church, and the 
church weighs more in the community for having it. Still, a 
little real work is done. Our membersare active in the ‘ Law 
and Order League’ and in the ‘ Coffee and Reading Room’ 
down town, and in the ‘ Newsboys’ Parlor.’ For next 
November they are talking with the minister about a tem- 
perance month of meetings,—four Sunday evenings in succes- 
sion to be given to the subjects: ‘Alcohol in a Bottle,’ 
‘ Alcohol in a Man,’ ‘ Alcohol in the Home,’ and ‘ Alcohol in 
Society.’ And the children’s branch have had a good 
thought: each three months they take up some special thing 
to do, plan it, raise the money for it—out of us, if they can’t 
get it by their ‘Fair’ and their ‘ Dramatic’—do it, and 
report upon it. For instance, in summer they keep an jee 
water barrel fullin front of the church. The car-drivers 
know our street as the ‘ice-water route’ and it is a sight to 
see the tin-pail brigade, about six o’clock, stop for their 
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drinks. The littke men and women make all the. arrange- 
ments themselves with the ice men, who are so pleased that the 
fifty pounds a day given is near a hundred. One of the boys 
fills the barrel regularly twice a day; for his work and 
superintendence—he is ‘captain of the barrel ’—the children 
pay him forty cents a week. Then, in the fall three months, 
they see to the Thanksgiving baskets and the Christmas gifts 
for six families we know—victims of some one’s drink. In 
winter they adopt a baby, a temperance baby, and see that 
that baby is warm all winter long with clothes on its back 
and coal in the stove. And so on; each meeting sees a defi- 
nite thing done and a definite thing laid out to do next. 
That has helped a great deal to make it all avea/ and J/asting 
interest to the children. Some of us feared at first that it 
would be hard to keep up interest. We have found it just the 
other way: it grows more real to them.’’ 

‘*Isn’t your church rather exceptional in having men and 
women for such work ?”’ 

‘‘ Not a bit exceptional, just a good fair average. But to 
try such work, earnest trying helps of course to make the 
men and women for it. Only you must have six to start it— 
six who really wamf it.’’ 

‘‘That’s it. We haven’t got the six in our church, ready- 
made.”’ 

‘¢ Then one will do!”’ 

‘¢ But if we haven't one!’’ 

‘‘Then make him!”’ 

‘¢ Who make him ?”’ 

‘¢'You!”” 


The above is a little more than ‘‘ a story of what might be,’’ 
afier all. For something /e this is beginning to be in our 
Unitarian churches. At the last National Conference in Sara- 
toga (September, 1886), the ‘“‘ Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society ’’ was formed on the general ‘‘ basis’’ above reported. 
The constitution says: ‘‘ The office of the Central Society 
shall be simply advisory to the Branch Societies ; and no vote 
passed shall be binding upon, or in any way interfere with, 
the work of these Branch Societies.’’ On this general basis 
some twenty branch societies have already freely organized 
themselves in our churches, some in one way, and some in 
another—‘‘ the first one reporting from Maine, the second 
from Pennsylvania, the third from Kansas, the next from 
Wisconsin,’’ and soon. It is hoped that as many more will 
be formed before mid-May, and that all will co-operate with 
each other to the extent of sending by that time a report of 
methods and successes to the Secretary of the central organi- 
zation. In Anniversary week a meeting of the society will be 
held in Boston, to which each branch can send two delegates. 

The Executive Board has lately issued an admirable pam- 
phlet full of practical recommendations,telling how to organize, 
what to do at meetings, what such a society can do in a town, 
what publications and working-tools will help and where to get 
these. Our ‘‘story’’ above embodies many of these hints, 
but those interested should send to the secretary for the pam- 
phlet, and for the address by the president, Christopher R. 
Eliot, called ‘‘ Temperance Work in Unitarian Churches: 
Why? What? How?’’ Both are sent free. Cards of member- 
ship, etc., are furnished very cheaply ; and the Four Services, 
called respectively ‘* Self-Control,’’ ‘‘ Self-Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ Tem- 
perance,’’ and ‘‘the City of God’’ (the last the Festival Ser- 
vice), will soon be ready. ‘The secretary’s address is REv. 
J. L. MarsH, WINCHESTER, Mass. 

In the fifty odd churches of the Western Conference can we 


not report fifty odd branches of the Temperance Society ? 
| WwW. Cc. G, 


Picture Reform in Sunday-school. 


It is true that the age isa good deal as Carlyle represented 
it, in need of reform. But to bark and bite at all the crudi- 
ties and errors of our social life, to write bitter criticism 
about men and women who differ from us, to put up ourselves 
as the invariable standard of all excellence, is the pitiful atti- 
tude of acynic. We ought to be kind and good in all our 
attempts to tear down and destroy forms of religious, social 
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and poMical life which are opposed to what may be called the 
higher test of knowledge, utility and beauty, and give the 
grieved thousands that nobler faith which will meet every exi- 
gency of life. There is a reaper whose name is Reason, who 
with his keen sickle is cutting down all the intellectual weeds 
which have choked the flowers of noble manhood and woman- 
hood, and is giving our civilization a large field in which to 
grow plenteous:y and bear abundantly without the taint of 
poison. 

This reaper has made his appearance in the Sunday-school. 
The lesson sheets are not so dogmatic as they used to be when 
every page was well illumined by the fires of hell. We sing 
sweeter and more practical songs—those touching the expe- 
riences of life and reaching out with lingering compassion 
after the beggar’s child and the poororphan. Sometimes, in 
Brooklyn, the orthodox Sunday-schools quarrel if the liberal 
schools happen to lead in the annual processions; buta H. W. 
Beecher scolds the officers and rebukes the teachers, and the 
conservative churches feel ashamed. 

But yet in many Sunday-schools we see hints of superstition 
in the pictures which are hung about the rooms. Jesus is rep- 
resented as a god, and little children wander why he looks so 
terribly provoked. ‘They wish to think of him as a friend, 
loving them and saying to them as he kisses them, ‘‘ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Big gaudy chromos they see on 
the walls representing Jesus on the cross, but they, in their 
weakness, perhaps, think of him as in the fields, playing with 
them and saying, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the fields or the 
fowls of the air.’’ ‘Then they wonder what all those medizval 
pictures are, of angels flying and demons with forks. They 
are afraid of that portrait of some one the teacher says is God, 
and they want to go home toa loving mother. Now these things 
are not exaggerations, and one’s mind is certainly refreshed 
by attending the school-rooms of some of our more conserv- 
ative churches. If Jesus is to be the ideal of children, let us 
represent him as loving them, as their friend, as being one who 
teaches us of a God who dwells not in a house made with 
hands, but who 1s a power working in laws of righteousness to 
help them to be happy. Let us hang upon the walls pictures 
of happy children sharing with each other their sweet-meats, 
leading a blind man across the street, kicking a banana peel- 
ing from the sidewalk, washing dishes, helping sick Nellie 
into the carriage, Or carrying mother’s bundles. Let us put on 
the walls the pictures of birds and flowers, of good men : Long- 
fellow, Channing, Luther, Whittier and Florence Nightingale. 
Then we shall give the superintendent a material help, as nec- 
essary as the lesson to the children. And when the rooms 
are prettily furnished, we shall have, even in this generation, 
grand Sunday-schools, because they are more inviting than the 
toy or doll the children love so well. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


- George Eliot's Ideals in Real Life. 
‘* Aren’t the ideals of George Eliot too high for realiza- 


- tlon ?”’ was asked of Rev. J. Lloyd Jones last week, and his 


answer came promptly, ‘‘ Why no, they are beaten in Quincy 
every day.’’ And quickly to our mind came the image of a 
young woman whose life history had recently come to our 
knowledge, When she was a little girl the home of hard- 
earned labor was mortgaged for one thousand dollars in the 
interest of a reckless and dissipated brother. After a little 
time, the brother and the money gone, the mother and several 
young daughters set themselves to work to support the family 
and clear the home of this mortgage. The girl of our thought, 
then but eleven years old, milked a cow and walked miles 
each day, poorly clad and in all sorts of weather, to carry milk 
to customers. And this was but the beginning of years of 
bitterest drudgery. Penny by penny, by washing, house- 
cleaning, carpet-beating—labor that bent the back and wore 
the fingers to the bone, was the family kept together, and the 
money, with its accumulated interest, paid dollar by dollar. 
This girl had no childhood, no school days. There was no 
bright ribbon on her hat, no ease or gayety in her youth. 
Subjected at times to rough words and sensual looks, which 
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she could not resent save in her pure and honest heart, she 
had no time for friend or lovers. Putting aside with stern 
hand the natural pleasures and hopes of girlhood, she bent 
every thought and energy to her task, and early and late, 
finding no work too hard or rough, she toiled on, not for one 
year or two, but for eleven long years, allowing herself but 
the barest necessities of life. Always polite and kind, with 
quick sympathies and natural humor, she has made no com- 
plaints, has asked no grain of help, for she is as proud as 
Lucifer, but has gone on her weary way without the thought 
occurring to her that she could do otherwise than she has 
done. ‘The single purpose of helping the home people, of 
saving the home, has ruled her life. ‘The hope that the ser- 
vitude was nearly over, that if she worked harder than ever 
the last payment on the mortgage could be made in a few 
months, was more than tense nerves and tired muscles could 
bear, and while a few bitter tears were brushed shamedly from 
her tired face, the writer learned the repressed longings, the 
passionate protests, the full history of the years that hereto- 
fore had been known but in part. The composed figure with 
its shrewd gray eyes and sensible face is familiar to not a few, 
but how many even imagine that beneath the plain shaw] beats 
a physically strained heart that has carried self-denial and 
renunciation—though she probably would not use these words 
—almost beyond the power of endurance.— Quincy Optic. 


Our Covenant. 


FROM THE 1887 YEAR BOOK OF THE SPRING GARDEN UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, 


In his recent book entitled ‘‘ The Chautauqua Movement,”’ 
Rev. Dr. Vincent describes in prophetic vision the religion 
of the future as it will be embodied in a Holy Catholic 
Church, where believing souls of all denominations will bend 
ata common altar and become ‘“‘ one at that sacred shrine 
where the Christ of humanity is exalted and his spirit impart- 
ed.’ He adds, ‘‘ Their motto shall be, ‘/n# the freedom of 
Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man.’’’ ‘This language was 
first publicly used in 1881, when it was adopted as the Cove- 
nant of our Society. It has since been taken, in substance, 
as a basis of union or as a motto, by ten or more congrega- 
tions, widely scattered, including some of the oldest and 
largest in New England. They seem to have shared our 
desire for something simple, brief, positive, inclusive, unmis- 
takable; something exactly in a line with what is best in all 
churches, all religions, and all souls, but which should impose 
no yoke of human authority, and put no obstruction in the 
pathway of progress. 

This is our aim: To make fast at the center to the universal 
verities of religion, yet leaving every mind perfectly free ;— 
to secure the benefits of union and fellowship, yet setting up 
no binding standard of beliefs ;—to revere the wise and good 
of all ages, and to welcome: instruction and help from past 
and present, yet calling no man master ;—to keep open-minded 
to all holy and helpful influences from seen or uuseen sources, 
yet proving all things by the light of reason and experience ;— 
to become a home, school and workshop of humanity and 
righteousness, yet not confounding our own imperfect organi- 
zation with that Kingdom of God which is wide enough to 
include all faithful souls.—Charles G. Ames. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Practical Piety. Four discourses delivered at Central Music Hall 
Chicago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 30 cents. 


This is not lute-music, nor choir-chant, nor the priestly 
intone of sacred psalm; but the quick sharp ring of the 
bugle that wheels the ranks into battle-front before instant 
danger. 

The student of literature will note the clarion ring of 
the closing sentences in eachsermon. There are four ser- 
mons inall in this little book of sixty clear-typed pages, 
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Fortunate are those to whom the living voice bore the glow- 
ing sentences ; but stripped of the charm of personal delivery 
—which may sometimes make a poor thought seem a 
fairly good one—the ideas burn with a living fire that 
warms heart and brain, and incites to do and dare. It is 
this ringing quality which makes these sermons eminently 
fit for a crowded Music Hall, with its subtle play of elec- 
tricity between speaker and audience; the very stragglers 
and camp-followers in this march of life, hearing these 
trumpet-calls,*must feel even their jaded souls stirred to 
join in the * rush to the front.” 

Small as the book is, here is the strength of a dozen 
classics boiled down and put into portable form—like that 
tiny jar of Liebig’s Extract which holds sufficient beef 
essence to keep alive an Arctic traveler a fortnight. Here 
is a “ Holy Living ” which makes certain a holy dying; a 
“De Imitatione Christi,” which leads the soul out from 
chill cloister and dark cell into the free air and sunshine; a 
“ Saints’ Rest, ” which proves conclusively that 

“ Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere.” 

Here isa piety that means practice ; the religion of every- 
day life—Religion, who walks no longer in her silver slip- 
pers, but, in worn sandals of the wayfarer, journeys with 
us along the dusty highway of our work-a- day world. 

It is curious, too, to note how inevitably earnestness of 
thought results in the perfection of literary sty le. If “the 
obscurely uttered is the obscurely thought,” here is proof’ 
that clear thinking leads to eloquence of speech— there is 
not a platitude,a forced metaphor, a dull sentence in these 
pages. To those who have not read his previous words 
we may say: Here is the latest thought of the age, the 
last results of all science, the deepest truths in all poetry, 
the highest aspiration of all souls, past and present—passed 
through the alembic of a thoroughly well-balanced mind, 
freed from all that is superfluous, and reduced to the com- 
pact form fitted for the trim, soldierly bundle which is 
all we can afford to carry in our forced march from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Who shall dare, in the face of the pulpit literature of the 
last decade, repeat the old taunts: “ Liberalism has no 
beliefs,” ‘“* Unitarians are coldly intellectual”? Our day 
of negations is done; our affirmations thunder through 
the land. Reason goes hand in hand with fervor, logic 
sweeps unconsciously into rhythm, the theologian is 
transformed into the seer and the prophet. 

A. W. B. 


LITERATURE, even more than science, is destructive of 
sectarianism. It is cosmopolitan. It appeals to universal 
sympathies, and it reflects the wants and aspirations of the 
cosmopolitan. The literary club and the literary worker 
are to-day bringing together in most fraternal fellowship 
those of widely different theological sympathies. These 
thoughts have been suggested by an examination of Den- 
ton J. Snider’s two-volume Commentary on Goethe’ s 
“Faust.” The volumes are “Privately Printed,” and are, 
we suspect, used chiefly as adjuncts to the class work and 
parlor lecturing, which Mr. Snyder has conducted so suc- 
cessfully in many of our cities. The sub-title is in itself 
a mind opener,—“ a Commentary onthe Literary Bibles of 
the Occident.” These volumes are helps where help is 
necessary. Fortunate is the class or the individual that 
by means of this help will find the life-expanding power 
of this great classic. 


Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This well printed, neatly bound volume of some 300 
pages is well worthy of its place in the “Famous Women” 
series. It is written with “the sympathetic admiration of 
one in whose veins runs some of her [Susanna Wesley’s | 
blood,” and is a valuable addition to the biographies of the 
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Wesleys. Mrs. Wesley’s letters, of which about forty are 
given, are very interesting for the clear insight which they 
give us into the character of that noble, self-denying 
woman. Those written to her sons are full of good ad- 
vice. In one full of good counsel addressed to her son 
John at Oxford, she writes this: “ Believe me, dear son, old 
age is the worst time we can choose to mend either our 
lives or our fortunes. If the foundations of solid piety are 
not laid betimes in sound principles and virtuous disposi- 
tions, and if we neglect, while strength and vigor last, to 
lay up something ere the infirmities of age overtake us, it 
is ahundred to one odds that we shall die both poor and 
wicked.” This is but one of many equally good sayings 
that are worthy of thought. The book will be warmly 
welcomed by all lovers of the Wesleys. 


THE HOME. 
A Granite Man. 

[he day Daisy slipped her hand into her mother’s for 
alittle walk over to Aunt Amy’s and back, was a particu- 
larly sunny one and savored of coming spring-time. 

« The park really begins to look like itself again,” said 
mamma, “we can take our way through it this morning, 
my Daisy, instead of keeping to the street sidewalk.” 

‘In the center of the park stood the noble statue of a man 
whose life had blest many other lives with generous deeds. 
The two had almost passed it when Daisy suddenly drop- 
ped her mother’s hand, turned back and threw herself 
against the pedestal of the statue; reaching up she gave a 
cordial hug to the granite toes of the mighty man, 
whispered hurriedly, took off her mitten to pat him gently, 
then sprang back, and looking up in his face, laughed 
a regular peal of a “ we-understand-each-other” kind of 
greeting. Then, recollecting herself again, she slipped on 
her mitten and demurely trotted away. Her mother, who 
at first had walked slowly on, having turned to see what 
delayed her, was just in time to catch the friendly nod and 
laugh which closed the greeting. 

“ How is it that you and Mr. A— happen to be such 
good friends?” 

“ [| dreamed a nice dream about him once, and I’ve 
always liked him ever since,” Daisy declared with the utmost 
freedom, as if it were quite the natural thing. Then after 
a serious moment in which the dream was evidently creep- 
ing back into her mind, the infant philosopher added: 
“Really, you know, it must be very lonely for him to 
stand up there all the time and see everybody have such 
good times around him, while he can’t come down himself 
nor go ’round the least little bit, and he’s just as cold when 
you touch him!” ‘ Yet you took off your mitten to pat 
him.” ‘Yes, ‘course he likes my warm hand best! | 
wouldn’t like to say, “scuse my mitten,’ to him, as folks do 
about their gloves. Prob’ly he wouldn’t mind, now its 
cold weather and he’s so kind, but I like him ’nough to 
take it off. Last summer just en the side the sun was 
shining, he felt hot, and he looks shiny now on that side, 
but on the shady side he was cold and didn’t shine; so I 
liked his shady side best hot days, and his sunny side cold 
days.” “I remember looking from the window last sum- 
mer, when you and the children were out, and I always 
liked to see you playing around the ‘ granite man;’ you 
were pretty sure to be there, too. I remember wishing 
that the good man’s spirit might in some unconscious way 
bless your dear little lives.” 

The face which Daisy turned up to her mother was 
glistening with interrogation points, but they were the kind 
which get their answers in some other way than words, 
for her expression took on a quiet satisfaction, and she 
returned to the talk of her last summer’s playtime. 

“It was just truly lonesome out there playing without 
Willie and Bess before I could go to school, until after I 
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got acquainted with the granite man. Then I| liked him, 
so I didn’t mind.” “How did you get acquainted with 
him?” “Just trying to see how long I could stand it on his 
hot side one day. I’most baked! I was cross that day and 
didn’t want to stay out anyway. I guess I was so 
uncomf’ble inside I tried to be so outside too. After | 
gived it up on the hot side [ just curled all up on the grass 
‘round the shady side and went to sleep. That was when 
I dreamed he talked to me about his self.” ‘Can you tell 
me what he said?” “Well,”—Daisy hesitated—* I can’t 
tell it as the dream did. I guess he wouldn’t mind if I only 
told my mother! But all 1 remember, truly, is how | 
liked him for being there, and how sorry I was he has to 
stand all alone; whether it’s raining or not, winter and sum- 
mer; no matter how many nice people come and look at 
him and think him so grand, or how many boys and girls 
play round and don’t mind about him ’tall—he likes them 
best,—he knows of course he’s only stone and must keep on 
looking away off over their heads same as the sculpture-man 
made him look. He can’t have any of their nice love for 
himself, because he just stands there to mean something, 
and ’course they can’t really love stone, you know. I felt 
like he was a new friend of mine, and every bit of the mad 
had gone out of me when I waked up.” 

lt was curious how the child’s chatter carried so much 
more to the mother’s thought than Daisy herself could have 
understood. It cemforted the mother to follow the little 
one’s dream and fit her own thoughts to it. She remem- 
bered how both the shady and the sunny sides of any one 
who is compelled to stand firmly at a post through every - 
thing, yield protection and exposure by turns to the way - 
farer at his feet; how he must be with them yet not of 
them, and keep looking beyond. “Do yous’pose, mamma, 
he ever wz// come down?” Herthoughtful way of putting 
the question disclosed another glimpse of the dream, rather 
than any fear of the downfall of the statue. “He does 
come down to any one who thinks about him, as you and | 
know, for he has come very close to us, and I am sure we 
shall never lose him quite out of our lives now that he has 
entered into them.” “ But that isdifferent from what stays 
up there.” ‘Yes, different and yet the largest part of it, 
—our part of it, and the best for us. Surely it would be 
tather dreadful, especially for any one standing under, if 
the granite man himself should come down.” 

B.S. 


A Word and a Deed. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Has cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath; 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! . 


—Charles Mackay. 
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A Liberal and a Professional Faith. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 8T. 
LOUIS, MO., FEBRUARY 27, 1887, BY REV. JOHN C, LEARNED. 


Published by the Congregation. 


“Man snall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of God.”—Marr. tv. 4. 
* Religion is the passion for all good.” —W. M. SALTER. 


When we speak of a liberal education we mean a broad, 
generous education, we refer to a course of study embracing 
many lines of research, making the mind many-sided and free. 
Ordinarily a liberal education has been associated with a 
college training ; for the time was when in universities alone 
could men gain access to the stores of wisdom and knowledge 
gathered trom all races and times. Then whoever had shared 
these unparalleled advantages stood superior to the less 
fortunate of his generation. He was larger-minded, clearer- 
sighted, better furnished with facts and the higher skill to use 
them. He knew what was to be known of science. He was 
familiar with several languages. He had followed down the 
yreat streams of human history. Nature with all its changes 
and its infinite variety had a meaning for him. Society was 
known to him in all past civilizations as well as in his own 
time. And what had been thought and said about God and 
his dealings with his children, as well as the laws of all sub- 
stance and being, had som: place in the furnishing of his 
mind. 

l‘o-day, valuable and even indispensable as the college still is, 
one may be liberally educated outside of college walls. Mat- 
thew Arnold tells us that culture means a knowledge of ‘‘ the 
best that has been thought and said in the world.’’ But the 
best 1s now fortunately within the reach of all. We need not 
longer try to read all works. It were still more vain and 
toolish to seek to know all that has been said and done. The 
best is all that is required, and the best is so little that any 
iman in earnest can make it hisown. What was in the dead 
languages has been translated into living languages. The 
press of our times places the great thoughts of ail times inthe 
very circles of our homes. The magazine and the newspaper 
publish the last observation of the scientist and student, making 
every aspect of nature or society a subject of instruction and 
inference. 

It still remains, however, that no man is liberally educated 
who is not acquainted with the des¢ that has been thought and 
known in the world. And he who knows that des¢ is an essent- 
lally different man trom him who knows it not. We havea 
right to expect some things of him which only by chance and 
by exception can we find in another, The liberally educated 
man may lack some things. As such he is no specialist, no 
professional man as yet. A liberal education is not and never 
was the means to a livelihood. It was to train the faculties, 
to develop the energies of the mind, to enlarge the thinking 
powers. High culture standing by itself will not keep a man 
trom starvation; of course it should be supplemented by 
practical skill, coupled with some form of utility, with some 
technical calling. It should be followed by some branch of 
the ‘bread and butter sciences,’’ as the Germams say. Yet 
we may safely assert that the time will never come when it will 
not be the supreme object of the best minds to gain for them- 
selves and to secure to others the choice treasures of learning 
which constitute culture ; which have been, and will continue 
to be, the surest foundation of intellectual greatness. 

Of course it would not do to overlook the instances of 
intellectual greatness, even amounting to genius, which have 
Sprung up under forbidding and adverse circumstances; fed 
with the poorest literary aliment ; apparently setting at naught 
all the rules of sound learning ; yet exerting a great influence 
in some field of thought or affairs. All praise to the self- 
made man who rises to usefulness and eminence! But too 
often we may find that these defects of early education, which 
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it was the province Of the liberal studies to correct, are always 
afterward bitterly deplored, never quite overcome, or they 
leave the man, in spite of his extraordinary powers, unequal, 
one-sided, narrow, or unreliable. 

One evidence of a good education fis a good judgment, a 
certain balance of mind. But a good judgment implies not 
only a large and manifold outlook into life, but that discipline 
of faculties which instinctively perceives the relations of 
persons and things, and groups all facts under their proper 
laws. 

Undoubtedly we must concern ourselves with the ‘* utilities ’’ 
of life, as they are called. There must be the manual in- 
dustries as well as the mental. There must be the lucrative 
education as well as the liberal—that which shall help men 
win something more from life than they spend. Yet when society 
gives itself wholly to muscular and mercenary pursuits, its ten- 
dency is downward and sordid. ‘The mind has necessities and 
rights as well as the body. ‘The imagination must be fed, the 
affections called forth and exalted, the reason exercised, the soul 
inspired ; men must be generalists—to coin a word—before 
they are specialists. They should have some perception of 
how broad and deep and varied life is; they should have a 
measure of their own powers, before they settle down into the 
limits of a vocation which brings them bread andshelter. They 
should handle and gain some knowledge of the use of many 
tools, before they select the one tool which is to carve their 
way tofortune. The boy may make more money, and in that 
sense a greater success, by early entrance, with little school- 
ing, upon some business or trade; but he will make more of a 
man and live a happier life if he stores his mind with some 
things not to be found inhis narrow vocation. That mechanic 
is a better husband, father, citizen, who, when the day’s work 
is over, can enjoy his newspaper or a book, than he who then 
must twirl his thumbs or go to bed, or seek his recreation in 
eating and drinking. He whose occupation is to point needles, 
or saw clothes-pins, or turn bobbins, is a better man for that 
early education which led him through the mazes of mathe- 
matical thought; which in geography and history took him 
sight-seeing through many lands, showing him the dif- 
ferent peoples of the world, and brought the ancient and 
modern times into contrast and comparison. There ts a 
certain amount of drudgery connected with every occupation 
in life. ‘There are duties in our profession which we should 
gladiy be rid of, and which at times become very irksome. 
The minister, lawyer, physician, statesman, teacher and 
merchant has his unyielding routine as well as the clerk, or 
cook, orday-laborer. There will be seasons of weariness, when 
the rational mind revolts at anything which seems to fix us 
down and so abridge our liberty. But on the whole the 
rational man, the liberally educated man, ought to bear his 
necessary confinement, and even the reverses of life, best. 
For while the hands are bound the mind is not. Lydia Maria 
Child said, while on her knees scrubbing her steps, ‘‘ Well, 
duty may tie my hands, but nothing shall confine my mind 
from soaring free!’’ Such a one from the higher outlook 
may reconcile himself best to the law of circumstances. He 
can see in the hour of close routine the way and means to better 
things. He looks forward with hope and rejoicing to the 
leisure awaiting him when he can give the mind those 
gracious and blessed privileges of recreation and companion- 
ship which to the cultivated seem the very crown of existence. 

Many have misunderstood the significance of that general 
training of the schools of our own time to their great harm. 
They have somehow thought that this knowledge of the text- 
books was to free them from work and bring them easy 
fortunes. But when we learn that this training of the mind 
is not at all to release the hands from labor or our days from 
wholesome care ; that it is only to make us the wiser to choose 
and the more efficient in what we undertake, and better and 
more manly men in all respects; then a readjustment will set 
in and the fanciful follies of so many vagrant young people 
will cease, who now are vainly looking for easy and genteel 
places with nothing in particular todo. We must have this 
general education for all classes, ‘The American idea in this 
respect is no mistake, and will not be lightly abandoned. The 
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whole people must be lifted up intellectually and well informed 
if our present form of government is to continue. Its chief 
dangers lie in the power of the impostor or the demagogue to 
excite and sway the ignorant masses. The hope of the im- 
postor and the power of the fanatic, political or religious, lie 
in the increase of that class which will follow blindly or obey 
without thinking. Without reason, intelligence, culture, 
there is no limit to the influence which intrigue, fear and 
revolutionary schemes may have over them, turning all their 
prejudices and selfishness against the public weal. 

There is no more a real conflict between education and 
labor than between capital and labor. Go into any agricul- 
tural district, into any manufacturing community, and nothing 
is truer than that the greater intelligence in either will dis- 
close the greater thrift and the higher morality. Neither the 
farmer nor the mechanic is less industrious or frugal, or neat, or 
well-to-do, or more discontented, because he has received a 
good education, reads his daily or weekly paper, and has 
access to a well-selected library. Contrast the illiterate popu- 
lation of any land or state or city with the best communities 
that you and I know, and say if there is not something in men- 
tal training and the higher education to temper the passions 
and prejudices, to elevate the reason, and to refine the char- 
acter and tastes of men. 

Now what a liberal education is to a purely utilitarian or 
mechanical education, such seems to me the liberal faith is as 
compared with traditional and current systems. Orthodoxy 
is strictly utilitarian and professional. As the liberal educa- 
tion stands for the improvement of ¢he man, the whole intel- 
lectual man waking up and testing all his faculties, enlarging 
his view of the field of life as the fit and necessary pre- 
liminary to a wise choice of vocation, so the liberal faith seeks 
to awaken all a man’s spiritual faculties, opens the whole field 
of religious thought, but leaves the man unpledged except to 
reason and totruth. But the method of the popular faith is 
to start in with the sfeczasty. It trusts to no man the privilege 
of choice as to what he will be or believe. It hastily shuts 
the doors if they open into the fields of inquiry or speculation, 
or heaps distrust if not contempt upon all peoples and doc- 
trines lying outside the limits of a sect. It is not to be denied 
that this serves some very real wants. And it may be better 
for all those who want to be ruled, who crave authority more 
than they do truth, who dare not trust themselves in matters 
of faith, and whose chief concern is to escape some personal 
danger. It puts a certain check upon religious vagrancy. 
There are men without spiritual or rational balance who keep 
roaming about, not knowing what to think or do; and tired 
of this useless, unsteady life, are at length glad to find some- 
thing definite and settled, even if false. Such persons are 
willing to dismiss their thinking powers henceforth for the 
sake of a local habitation and a name. 

Yet it is in the light of these very services that orthodoxy 
merits the distinction of being a bread-and-butter religion. 
It is practical, not speculative ; fixed, not progressive. The 
more orthodox, the less expansive and rational—distrusting 
reason. These qualities recommend it to many. Its type is 
those educators who would have a boy from the first put to a 
trade, with the feeling that it is of no consequence about the 
culture and development of his mind or his individual choice, 
there being a suspicion that all he could gain from books or 
thinking would only fill his head with fancies and follies to 
unsettle and ruin him at last. 

In the one definite object of traditional religion lies its 
popular strength, and that is very great. 

That object is ‘‘ fo save the soul;’’ and it seeks to make its 
scheme for this as definite as its object. This makes the 


_motive utilitarian from first to last; and its method is a 
method of expedients. Its effect is not to develop the facul- 


ties, for the salvation of the soul has nothing to do with the 
faculties; but it gives self-satisfaction, complacency, and 
peace. It does not by any necessity develop virtue; for by 
Its theory there is no merit in virtue. It has even heaped all 
manner of indignity upon morality—calling it the ‘filthy 
rags of righteousness.’’ Intellectual culture, the powers of 
reason, have been ruled out, not merely as being no aid or 
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means to salvation, but as a snare to the feet. To be saved 
the man must submit himself to what the scheme requires. 
He must simply use the tools put in his hands as he is told to 
use them, eat the bread set before him, asking no questions. 
He must make the proper declarations, in the proper phrases, 
read the prescribed works, observe the established rites; and 
coming to all these with the right dispositions he will certainly 
settle the theological problem in the authorized way, receive 
the promised rewards, make the spiritual profits, and thus 
gain the great end of life—the salvation of the soul. 

But in the liberal faith the mind is not first and last and 


constantly directed to this specialty or professional result of 


getting the soul safe lodged in the secure blessedness of 
another life. It is not always thinking of rewards and pos- 
session of heavenly good to be meted out hereafter as the 
compensation of some strict conformity to a salvation scheme 
here. Other aims are involved in the personal and present 
conditions. The objective or traditional faiths seek by any 
and all means to lodge the soul in the heavén of God. And 
by their methods, no matter what a man has done or left 
undone ; no matter what the soul is wanting in the true dis- 
cipline of life; no matter what it is worth, lacking all the 
acquirements of virtue; no matter how mean in intellect or 
reason or self-control—though this were its own fault; one 
sigh of contrition from the dying thief, or the life-long liber- 
tine, one word of confession from the murderer under the 
gallows, is adequate to secure the favor of God, rescue the 
soul from danger, and command the supreme object of life. 
In contrast to all this the liberal faith seeks first to make the 
soul worth saving; seeks by all enlarging and rational views 
and knowledge of the truth and exercise of virtue in this life 
to fit it for any higher sphere or enjoyments which await us 
forever in the hereafter. If its thoughts are less on the future 
life than on this life, it is because here are our imperative 
duties; here are our golden opportunities. 

If all our faculties are duly exercised ; if our mental, moral 
and spiritual natures are guided and developed as they should 
be (and we are enjoined to love God with all the mzmd as well as 
with all the Aeart); if the present state is sacredly prized and 
justly improved, the soul will grow and be in health. It will 
be worth saving, and will be saved as the natural consequence 
of its fidelity and earnestness. In other words, if we do our 
duty in the present state we have no occasion to worry over 
our salvation in any future state. And the chief object of the 


liberal faith is, not to exalt schemes and creeds and forms of 


confession, not rites and sacraments or any style of ecclesi- 
astical millinery, or labor-saving mechanism, but to commend 
active and receptive thought, freedom from prejudice and 
love of truth, pure souls and virtuous living. 

Mr. Lowell tells us that between the two great poets, Dante 
and Chaucer, there was this religious distinction: ‘* With 
Dante the main question is the saving of the soul, with 
Chaucer it is the conduct of life.’’ Now these two expres- 
sions may mean the same thing; but more often, as in our 
time, they do not. For ourselves we feel that the health of 
society demands of us to appeal to men in behalf of the con- 
ductal life. And as intellectual culture gives to the mind 
longer range and a truer perspective, lifts one above a certain 
narrowness and pettiness of judgment; so the liberal faith, 
whenever it really exists (for what is called that may often be 
spurious), enables a man to estimate more broadly and fairly 
the great religious problems which agitate the world. He 
will be little concerned for schemes of salvation, it may be; 
he will be only concerned for their bearing upon the conduct 
of life. Moreover culture, mental or religious, enables men 
to suspend judgment and refuse to dogmatize where the want of 
culture is forever insisting upon definite and decisive answers. 
It is how often the sign of a childish mind that must have, at 
once, an authoritative statement, where the disciplined mind 
well knows that no such statement can be honestly given. 
The problem is very likely beyond human power to solve, or 
the evidence is as yet insufficient for a clear solution. And he 
who has not yet learned to distinguish between what he 
believes or hopes, and what he knows, is not yet fitted to 
instruct men either in virtue or in truth. The trouble with 
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the man of traditions is, he must have his fixed and formulated 
answers at hand to meet all cases of doubt or inquiry, or he 
is distressed ; while the man of liberal faith is perfectly con- 
tent to leave many questions as he finds them—not only 
unanswered, but unanswerable in the light of present knowl- 
edge. He only wonders at that audacity and assumptior 
which professes § settle, easily and once for all, and as if by 
divine commission, so many things that all fair reason and 
investigation must refuse to justify, being incompetent to 
determine. | 

Dogmatic answers are often a great comfort to a person 
overcome with a commission of doubt or a panic of fright ; 
but what satisfaction can they afford to a man in his senses, 
rational and thoughtful? He is rather offended by that form of 
treatment. Unless there is greater pleasure to be gained from 
that stultification of the mind, which loves inactivity and 
prefers to be fed with what Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘ claptrap,”’ 
than in that calm pursuit of truth which is the privilege of the 
unfettered reason, then a liberal faith is best for those who 
are able to adopt it. This permits us to displace our poor 
creed of to-day with a better one to-morrow, if we can find it. 
We are bound only to seek and accept truth—truth of 
thought and of life. We would make our powers of mind 
more vigilant, every sensibility of right more keen, every fact 
of God more instructive. If life raises problems where cer- 
tainty is impossible, men who claim to have it only betray 
thereby the paralysis which has struck their intellects. Man’s 
destiny and sphere are dwarfed, the outlook of soul 1s belittled, 
the moment we are told that these are closed questions. We 
want them open—at least until the arrival of more sufficing 
testimony. The wing of fancy droops, aspiration dies, free-will 
faints and is powerless, whenever these windows out into the 
free, into the infinite, are barred and blinded by imprudent 
affirmation. 

The soul will be saved if the soul is worth saving—no doubt 
of that. What shall we do then but mould it, build it as far 
as we may in the likeness of God? Let his life of reason, 
truth, holiness, flow in. Let it share in the unprofaned touch 
of his infinity. A French philosopher (Malebranche) said, 
‘‘If I held truth captive I should let it fly, that I might have 
the pleasure of capturing it again.’’ And surely it was not 
the sprig of hay or the wreath of olive leaves that rewarded 
the victor at the Olympian games. It was the long prepara- 
tion, the discipline, the contest, in which were developed the 
highest results of national genius. So the true value and test 
of religion is not something beyond or external to the man, 
but something within him. Nothing outward or objective is 
his true measure. He shall not live by bread or for bread 
alone. He is not to be judged by the accidents of dress, food 
or shelter: He is not to be judged by the equally accidental 
rites he performs, ndr the post he keeps, nor the prayers and 
professions that he makes. The attempt which he makes by 
some act of spiritual magic to cast the balance of his soul’s 
fate on the side of salvation, may count as much against him 
as for him. But what the man is in himself; what he is at 
heart and by just reason; what he has made himself by the 
discipline of self-control and lofty aims; the faithfulness with 
which he has employed his powers and opportunities; the 
effort by which he has sought to realize in himself the perfec- 
tions of God ; the desire for truth, the love of equity, forget- 
fulness of self in the service of others; the heart responsive to 
all goodness, the mind open to all light ;—these do indeed 
determine the character and the value of a man—a man’s 
manhood—in the sight of God as really as in the sight of 
humanity. 


We may not quiet our desires by satisfying them, for 
they grow faster than we can satisfy them; but we can 
pit one desire against another, and the greater will conquer 
the less. ‘Fhe permanent desires may, in ideal natures, 
conquer the transient ones. Among criminals there are 
no permanent desires; they have no ideal to which they 
strive, but they follow their animal desires without regard 
to consequences. The central point of character is the 
ideal; from that point character grows. W. W. 
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BROWNING'S WOMEN. 


BY MARY E. BURT. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION By Epwarp E. Have, D.D., LL.D. 


A patient and loving study of some of Browning's char- 
acters is given to the world in this gracefully written volume, 
and it will doubtless add interest and life to the reading of the 
poet's works, and help readers to a clearer understanding of 
some obscure points in them. * * * Miss Burt will win 
many admirers by her style, which is very graceful and clear- 
* * It is not too much to say that every lover of Brown- 
ing will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new and 
dainty volume before the year is over.—Chicago Tribune. 


The study of Browning has been with Miss Burt a genuine 
enthusiasm, and of all efforts that have been made to make 
Browning intelligible to the ordinary mind, this seems to us 
by far the most successful. * * * Every Browning club 
would do well to make this book a text book, and every 


student of Browning shouid well and carefully digest its con- 
tents.—Saturday Evening Herald. . 


Into the preparation of this book the writer has put much 
loving care. The work is conscientious throughout. It has a 
personal flavor, which in a book of this kind is an advantage. 
This is not the commonplace of class-room instruction, but an 
informal discussion of characters concerning whom opinions 
may sometimes differ, but in whom the interest never fails. 
Still the analysis of characters is generally just, and the posi- 
tion taken has always been carefully considered. The book 
will win its own way with all who read or want to read the 
poet.— Unity. 

Cloth, 16mo., gilt top, 236 pages. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supjects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism ing, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, mon Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little book the condensed result of the thought of his 
best hours—hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
cin to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Charies 
D. B’ Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
\ure in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense, 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down to us from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quiaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Ver likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists fora model. But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 


anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s ' 


essays on these subjects are much better than those of “the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” but “‘a consensus of the competent” would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.—T7'he Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H- KERR & CO., 17% Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.——Last week the Woman’s Club 


— 


—The valuable Public Adult Schools closed 
March 11. It is stated that in 1754 the first 
Adult Schools were organized in North Wales. 
Lessons in reading the Bible were given on 
Sunday evenings: in the parish chapels to 
pupils from six to seventy years of age. In 
1811, in Wales, children and adults were taught 


separately. In 1812 the first English Adult 


Schools were opened in Bristol—Bible reading 


held its annual meeting, anda large amount 
of good work accomplished was _ reported. | 
Through the influence of this club, a woman | 
physician has been appointed at the State 
Insane Asylum, another at the County Infirm- 
ary. A free kindergarten has been main- 
tained throughout the year. Important legis- 
lation, both municipal and state, has been 
accomplished, or put in the way of accom- 
plishment. The report of the “ Protective 
Agency for Women and Children” shows 
that one hundred and twenty-seven complaints 
lave been attended to. The detailed report 
of these cases is exceedingly interesting. We 
know of no more active or wholesome in- 
fluence in the city than that exerted by the 
Woman's Club. Mrs. Lucretia Hey wood is 
President and Mrs. E. E. Marean is the Record- 
ing Secretary-elect. 

—The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion held its February meeting on Thursday, 
the 24th, at the Church of the Messiah. There 
were nearly one hundred ladies present. An 
excellent paper was given by Mrs. F. A. John- 
son ; topic: “ Evolution of Religious Freedom.” 
The discussion was opened by Mrs. Marean 
and became quite general. A good many 
ladies spoke briefly, and Mrs. Effinger and 
Mrs. West quite at length. The meeting 
adjourned at the usual time to meet March 
Sist, at the Third Church. 

Mrs. Geo. D. BROOMELL, Sec’y pro tem. 


Boston Notes.—Thie daily papers report 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke with a hope of 
soon being about town again. 

—QOur Benevolent Fraternity of churches are 
holding, in the chapel in Parmenter street (a 
decayed section of our city), popular Sunday 
evening meetings, with much solo and chorus 
singing and instrumental accompaniment. 
—The fiftieth anniversary of its present 
ministry under Rev. C. A. Bartol, and the 
one hundredand fiftieth of its foundation, was, 
on March rst, celebrated by prayer and hymn 
and by addresses from all our oldest ministers, 
and from some prominent ministers of other 
denominations. 

—In 1737 Boston had a homogeneous and a 
semi-patriarchal population. 

-February 22d is, in Massachusetts, a leyal 
holiday, and in city and suburbs it is quite 
generally given over to church festivals, with 
marches, dances, or historical exhibitions for 
the juveniles. 

—Rev. Edward E. Hale will spend March in 


Florida and other southern states. 


was taught. In 1818 writing was added as a 
study amid fierce opposition and large with- 
drawals of subscriptions. The first American 
Adult Schools were opened by the Warren 
Street Chapel, Boston. They are now made 
into public schools in many cities and towns 
in the United States. 


Rev. William P. Tilden partially supplies the | them on Sunday. 


pulpit of Rev. f. 

proves in strength. 
—All theatrical shows have during Lent re- 
treated to the extreme northern cities, accord- 
ing to their well-known business rule for 
March, April and May. A movement is 


F. Clarke, who slowly im- 


already making towards unusual inducements | 


and an unusually large attendance on our 
Boston anniversary meetings in May. 


Philadelphia.._The Mr. Gilbert who 
recently came out from the Methodist church 
speaks for Mr. Ames on the morning of the 
6th. 


—It is probable that Reynolds from Boston, | 
liberal | 


Camp from Broeklyn, and all the 


| 
) 


teachers in Philadelphia, including Weston, | 


will participate in the dedication ceremonies 
and conference near at hand in Camden. 
—Thomas B. Harned has read a paper on 
Walt Whitman before the Unity Ethical Asso- 
ciation connected with Haskell’s church. 

-Mr. Ames has been preaching a series of 
sermons in delineation of his spiritual experi- 
ences on the journey from orthodoxy upward, 


They are replete with the homely, wise sayings | 


which one may always expect from him. 

Weston has given two addresses on Buddha, 
and has been listened to by audiences generous 
in size and weight. 

Miss Porter, who edits Shakespeariana, is 
about to read a paper before the women’s 
section of the Ethical Culture Society. 
~The Emerson Circle at Germantown con- 
tinues its readings. The average attendance 
is more than twenty. At present they are 
considering “ English Traits.” 

—Although Unitarians and Universalists here 
pretty freely fellowship each other, there 
is one of the Universalist preachers who 
refuses to regard Unitarians as Christians, and 
consequently holds himself aloof from asso- 
sociation. 

An attempt made at the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences to frown down the free utter- 
ances of lecturers in the direction of evolution 
led to a very ill success. a he Bi 


Humboldt, Iowa. Here is a_ neatly 
printed calendar for Sunday evening services, 
running from the last of October to the first 
of June, giving titles of lectures and special 
services, in which sixteen different members 


| 
| 


' 


—— 


ee 


of the parish take part, many of them young | 


men and women, whom we recognize as 
having grown up in this parish work ; for in- 
stance, we notice that the “ Children’s Christ- 
mas Service” was to bein charge of Miss 


— 
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itso? We answer: 1. Humboldt was planted 
upon an idea. S. H. Taft founded his colony 
there with religion, morals and reform, on the 
banner around which the immigrants rallied. 
2. The “ Humboldt College,” which so many 
Unitarians east and west mourn as dead, lives 
in the power that makes this programme 
possible. We wish those who mourn ill-in- 
vested money in that institution which was 
born out of a great prophetic dream, might 
each have acopy of this programme, and that 
they might be able to read between the lines 
what the present writer can. 3. The two 
pastors which this church has had, have 
believed in ideas, and in working for them 
during the week-days, as well as preaching 
4. These two pastors hap 
pened to be women. This has had something 
to do with it. How much? 


Women’s Western Unitarian Con- 
ference.—The fourth quarterly meeting of 
the Directors was held at the office on Thurs- 
day March 3. Present: Mrs. West, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Marean and Miss Graves. The minutes of 
the December meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The treasurer read her report, which 
was accepted. Letters from absent directors 
were then read. The general expression was 
of interest in the work of the conference and 
hope for its continuance and increase. Mrs. 
Savage was “grateful” for the Post-office 
Mission as “another up-lifting power brought 
to bear upon the human race—a power whose 
extent and capacity are yet unmeasured.” 
Mrs. Dow and Mrs. Hilton spoke from recent 
intelligence of the zeal and activity ef the 
women of the churchin Denver. Mention 
was made by the secretary of a box received 
in February from the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference—-branch of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston—cuntaining for the Loan 
Library ten volumes, 884 pamphlet sermons 
by Doctor Clarke, twelve volumes of Old and 
New, a large package of Registers, copies of 
Unity, with a number of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets—all excellent for distribution. Voted, 
that the secretary should send the thanks of 
the W. W. UU. C. tothe donors. Some time 
was next devoted to the discussion of a pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, May 17, which it is hoped 
to make attractive and of practical value. 

M. H. G. 


Luverne, Minn.—Less than six months 
ago the Western Secretary gave the first Uni- 


_tarian sermons ever heard in this enterprising 


town, and to-day Brother Hunting writes: 
‘We havea Sunday-school and a Bible class 
of twenty-five persons, adults, and a Unity 
circle of ladies, readifMg and working, and 
much enthusiasm. The weather has been 
very bad since I came—a hard storm every 
week and railroads blocked up, but I continue 


_to go from Luverne to Rock Rapids, Sundays, 


sixteen miles travel; a Bible class and two 
preaching services. Wewill soon organize a 
Sunday-school here.” S.S. Hunting is renew- 
ing his youth and the good work goes cheerily 
on in the Northwest. So may it continue 
until the flame of enthusiasm reaches Duluth 


on the North and Wichita to the South! 


Edith Prouty ; that March 6th there was to_ 


’ 


be a “Service of Freedom,” with a paper on 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Mary Taft. April 
3d, the paper will be on John Howard, by 
Minnie Avery. It seems to us but yesterday 
when in our campaigning days these were 
three littie girls in the Humboldt Sunday- 
school, who listened with delightful attention 
to what “ Uncle Jenk” -had to say. 


Victor Hugo, “ Religion in Art,” etc., etc. If 


| 
| 
| 


Among | observation—through Richmond, 
other topics are found Gladstone, Emerson,| Knightstown, Westfield, Evansville, 


’ 


| 


From both these rapidly growing centers come 
calls to our Western headquarters for a for- 
ward movement. 


Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio.—Rev. A. 
(5. Jennings, Missionary Ayent of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the three states 
above named, drops in on us all aglow with 
interest and enthusiasin in his work. He 
returns from a somewhat extended tovr of 
Dayton, 

Louis- 
ville, Cincinnatti and other places—-with 


there is another Unitarian parish east or west encouraging reports from‘several important 
who can and will show such a corps of lay-| centers, where the time seems ripe for organ. 


workers on high themes as this little parish | izing Unitarian churches. 


He has spoken in 


far out on the lowa prairie, UNity and its| these cities and towns eight times, and is plan 


readers are anxious to hear from it, 


Why is ning for a vigorous spring campaign with 


sv. * 
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sixteen preaching and lecture engagements 
before him for the month. It is relvaabinn to 
strike hands with this valiant missionary 
brother. He says: “I tind everything in 
regard to our work in a very hopeful condi- 
tion, the result I think largely of our P. O. 
mission workers.” Long live our post-office 
mission workers! They are doing more than 
we know or can epprediake at present. Time 
must yield a fruitful harvest from this unique 
field of industry. 


Buffalo.—Rev. George W. Cutter marks 
the close of his tenth year with his people 
with a sermon full of gladness for the past 
and courage for the future. “ The most event- 
ful decade in the history of the society,” for it 
has given a new church, a congregation stead- 
ily strengthening, an efficient Aid Society, 
and a beautiful new home, just finished, for 
the Sunday-school and Unity club and work 
rooms. In figures, $120,000 sums up the 
living and the giving of the church through 
these ten years. The preacher tells his people 
now: “ My next aim would be to start a sec- 
ond Unitarian society in some other quarter 
of the city. In order to do that I should have 
to have the assistance of a colleague—or, if 
you will call some one to take charge of this 
church, [ will cheerfully resign to him all 
there is here, go a mile up town and begin the 
new movement.” We congratulate our old 
friend and predict the colleague. 


Minneapolis.—aA significant and hopeful 
sign of the times is the organization at the 
State University of “The Students’ Liberal 
Association.’’ Its object- is: to promote 
tolerance of religious thought and speech ; to 
secure unbiased investigation ot moral and 
religious subjects ; to foster sincerity and 
earnestness of individual conviction, and, 
with these ends in view, to secure lecturers 
in such a manner as to give an impartial hear- 
ing to all creeds and beliefs. President 
Northrop gave the society public welcome, 
on the ground that it sought to “ promote 
morality and religion.” It is to hold monthly 
meetings, and Mr. Simmons gave the first 
address. 


Rock Rapids, Iowa.—Rev. S.S. Hunting 
is zealously working at this point and reports 
progress. He writes—‘“ The work here pros. 
pers. I have organized a Unity Club of forty 
members, with industrial, literary, musical 
and dramatic sections. The club at present 
takes the form of a literary and musical 
sociable open to all comers. The congrega- 
tions are good. I publish a column of my 
last Sunday’s sermon in the weekly paper, 
The Reporter. The strength of the town is 
with us. We will soon organize a Sunday- 
school here.” 


Wyoming Territory.—.A_ “bishop,” 
MacQuary by name, was recently called, 
according to the Salt Lake 7ridune, to attend 
the funeral of a little girl thirteen years old, 
who died from a dose of poison; how taken is 
not ascertained. Assuming suicide, this pious 
brother could not sing a hymn or make a 
prayer, because “he held her in utter con. 
tempt.”” He further dealt in brutalities of 
that kind. Is there no need of humanizing 
the piety of the clergy, civilizing, and refining 
religion? 


An Emerson Mission.—Our venerable 
brother, John S. Brown,writes from Lawrence, 
Kansas: ‘I need more copies of Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address. It takes hold of 
young and thoughtful men.” $2.50 will send 

im one hundred copies. If anybody, believ- 
ing in Emerson andin missionary work,desires 
an effective hand to help him, we know of 
none more willing and efficient than Brother 
Brown. 


An Exchange of Favors.—There are 
28,000 men, women and children connected 
with the theatrical institutions of London, and 
a Mission Institute has been organized. A 


building will soon be constructed for the 
ethical and religious advantages of the insti- 
tute. Believing as we do that the stage has 
been, and is to be still more, a power of good 
in the spiritual life, this is but a tardy recog- 
nition of their duty on the part of those partly 
interested in the church. 


Youngstown, Ohio, has been hopefully 
interested by some missionary meetings held 
in the interests of the Unitarian faith, by T. 
P. Byrnes, a student of the Meadville Theolo- 

cal School. The audiences have been good. 

he local papers have printed at length Mr. 
Byrnes’ discourses. The movement has been 
welcomed by the Jewish rabbi of the place, 
at whose temple some of the meetings have 
been held. 


Tremont, I[ll.—Unitarian services, sus- 
pended in January, February and March, are 
to be resumed again in April. The ladies of 
the church have given one musical and literary 
entertainment and another is announced. We 
send hearty greeting to these faithful workers, 
and take fresh courage from their earnestness 
and devotion. 


Warren, Ill.—The Western Secretary was 
again greeted with full houses on Sunday, 
March 6. The friends who have this move- 
ment most at heart are much encouraged. 
The outlook brightens from month to month. 
Enthusiasm increases. From young and old 
we hear expressions of growing interest in the 
work. 


Madison, Wis.—An anniversary service 
was held in the Unitarian church, February 
20. “National Memories and Hopes” gave 
the key-note to the hour. R. G. Siebecker 
and H. M. Lewis addressed the congregation 
on “ Benefits of our Social System ” and “ Les- 
sons from our History.” 


St. Louis.—At the last meeting of the Unita- 
rian Club Dr. Otto A. Wall read an excellent 
paper on Religion and Science. He used in 
llustaation of his theme Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” an instance of a 
union of unscientific science with unorthodox 
theolgy. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 a.m. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. The study section of 
the Fraternity meets Friday evening, March 
11. Subject, “ James Fenimore Cooper.” 


Unity CuurRch, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.m. 


TmirRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. |. V. Blake, min- 
ister. The fourth in a series of Sermons on 
Religion as related to the Elements of Time. 
Subject, The Present, at the morning service 
at 10:45. Evening lecture at 7:30. Tuesday, 
March 15, at 8p.m., the Literary Club, Wed- 
nesdav, March 16, at 4 p.m., the Charity Sec- 
tion; at 8 p.m., the Longfellow Class. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones Sunday, March 13, Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11 A.M., subject, “St. 
Patrick.’”’ Sunday-school at 9:30 a.m. No 
evening service at the church. The Victor 
Hugo Section of the Unity Club meets 
Monday evening promptly at 8. Teachers’ 
meeting Friday evening at 7:30. 

CENTRAL Music HALL, State and Randolph 
streets. Next Sunday evening, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will deliver the third of the fol- 


lowing series of three sermons on 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
February 27, ‘* What is Spirituality?’ March 6, 
‘The Spiritual Poverty of the Prosperous Classes.” 
March 13, “The Uplands of the Spirit.”’ 


———— 


The singing will be conducted by the Peo- 


ple’s Church Quartette of male voices. Doors 
open at 7:15; services begin promptly at 7:45 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
93, Monday noon, March14. Rev. Mr. Blake 
will lead. 


+--+ — 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
oF THE 
WomANn’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFER- 


ENCE, Nov. 1, 1886, TO DATE. 


RECEIPTS. 
By Cashin hand Nov. 1____--.-----. > 4.05 
By Third Church, Chicago._--__-_- 3.00 
By All Souls Church.... ........... 20.00 
By Unity Church, Denver, Colo__-_-- 5.00 
By Unity Church, St. Louis__...._... 35.75 
By Annual memberships_........... 25.00 
By Life membership_._.._............ 10.00 
By Mrs. J]. S. Brewer, Chicago-__-__- 2.00 
DF ap PUNE cisccss beet ccscccee eden 50 
Dy Cees Bs BE. MONO. ois odes che cuss 1.00 
$106.30 

PAYMENTS. 
To Unity Mission Tracts___-_-_--_-- > 14.52 


To 1,000 Postal Cards, W.W.U.C_. 10.00 
To Rent and Expenses, Central office. 18.00 
To Secretary’s Expenses to Winona, 


ee ee a 
To Salary of Secretary...........-.- 49.99 
To Postage and Wrapping Paper for 
ot OO oe ie 
Be ee nic cdccusksnncecncs apes. ee 
$106.30 


Annual memberships received from Nov. 1, 
to date: Mrs. M. W. Pinckney, Mrs. Geo. L. 
Carrington, Mrs. C.G. Thomas, Mrs. —— 
Manning, Mrs. M. E. Tucker, Mrs. B. F. 
Felix, Mrs. H. J. Beckwith, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. 
Alice L. Taylor, Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Mrs. 
Mary Mayes, Osceola, lowa; Mrs. — . 
Davenport, Miss E. J. Davis, Council Bluffs, 
lowa; Mrs. M. E. Jehu, Estherville, lowa; 
Miss Emma Clark, Fairfield, lowa; Mrs. B. 
S. Long, Miss E. H. Long, Geneva, IIl.; Miss 
A. A. Woodward, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. Minnie 
S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Wilson, Winona, Minn.; Mrs. H. M. His- 
cock, Mrs. E. N. Smith, Mrs. A. G. Rhoades, 
Miss Helen Peck, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. John 
R. Effinger, Normal! Park, Ills.; Mrs. Phebe 
L. Houghton, Miss Clementine Houghton, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Mrs. J. C. HILTon, 

March 38, ’87. Treas. W. W. U. C. 
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Important to all who Work 


for aliving. Write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
and they will send you full information, free, showing 
you how you can make from $5 to $2 an 
upwards a day and live at home, wherever you are lo- 
cated. Some have made over $50 inaday. Capital not 
uired: vou are started free. All : both sexes. 
Al ie new. Great incomes sure from the start. 
Fortunes await all workers who begin at once. 


Coughs. 


‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches are used with advan- 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness 
and Bronchial affections. Sold on/yin boxes. 


—_—_-—@-—-— 


Children Starving to Death 


on account of their inability to digest food, will find a 
most marvelous food and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion 
Very palatable and easily digested. Ir. S. W. Comzn~ 
of Waco, Texas, says: ‘*I have used your Emulsion in 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, 
but gives strength and increases the appetite.” 


R A valuable fruit to grow for 
BLUEBE RY. pleasure and profit. Price-list 
free to all. Agents wanted to sell these plants. Out. 
fit free. Address WILLOW RIDGE FRUIT 


FARM, Portland, Mich. 


7, +. 
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FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking owder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr Price’s Extracts 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


PRYCE POWDER £0. 


Clearance Sale of Book 


S 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage — at greatly re. 


duced prices, to make room for new stock 
Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 
Edited by Anna L. Le Breton.................§ . 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 
is i oneness pinta aaackmemocss 
Ways of The Spirit. By Frederick H. Hedge... 1. 


The Genius of Solitude. By William R. Alger. 1. 


Heroines of Free a By Sara A. 


derwood........-.. ied biidedwed 
The Rising Faith. By C. te aimee 
Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 

Church of En ee Sind pi cethibedhe enews bane 1 
Life of Jesus. ot Bee eee 
Ingersoll and siecee. A reply by Rev. 8. I. 

I diel, bint ctneaiiienixwthined mations 


Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL. D.. 
In the Clearin A Story for Children. By 
Kate Gannett We ESS SUSE eas oR eee 
Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil- 
dren. By Mary C. GES STNG 
Faithful to the Light. A Story for Children. 
I I ee 
Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 
a RN RR I AS J" ap ar” ean 
Luther Miller’s Ambition. A Story for Chil- 
dren. By Lillie Montfort... Pe Rae 
Two Saxon Maidens. Two ‘Stories. “In the 
times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By 
ES PURE TS Ue ee eRe 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


is BRON 


(. Junct ELECTROTVPERS 
& STEREDTVPERS, °: 


_ 


‘CHICAGO. 


CoOoD NEWS 
TO LADIEs. 


in Teaa, 
Greatest Bargains ‘¢.bc2*: 
Baking Powder and PR MIUM.. 
For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
31 & 33 Vesey Bt..New York, N. ¥. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
: ELASTIC "TRUSS 


a Pad different from all 
- #4 is cup shape, with Self- 


acy esting Ball in center, ts 


all see tions of the 


@ pres a while the rhe bal 
goos with the the finger. . fines Justa t pressure th sure the Her- 
enpeain, Tels cany, ura le and oreae Sent eme e 
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TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE!! 


The Publisher of City and Country, « twenty-eight page publication containing from twenty-five to thirty 


illustrations in cach issuc, in order to increase 
weeks; To everyone who will remit b 


sireulation, ma! sabe. 6 the following unparalleled offer for the next few 
ote the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fifty cet .— he 


y 
will send postpaid any ten of the books in the list below and City and Country for one year. These Co are polished 
in neat pamphiet form, many of them 


ted, and all are printed from good type upon good 


ustra 
paper. They treat of a great variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine Ghe hist vitheat finding 
therein many thit he or she would like te possess. Incloth-bound form these books would cost $1.00 each. Each 
book is complete in itself, 


l. The Widow Bedett Papers. Thfs is the book 
iis Ju which ~~~ grandmothers = 
tis 


till they cried, and 


4 Weme. A Novel. By Mary 


Cc sil - ay, Siee Peril te. 
- “ en Perils," ¢ 
4. Dinloguen, Wachtations and Renéings, » a — 


and choice collection ~ school ‘exhibitions and public 


paren entertainmen 
5. The 


Standard Spee Wetee & ee 


Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, 


directions for the com 


— 
ition of letters of every ovint wi 


aseeves ame ont and examp ¥ 

6. The Frezen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of “‘ The Woman in W hite,’”’ ete 

Y. mes Court Farm. - Novel. By Mrs® Henry 


es The Lady of 


of ke. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lake ™ ‘s a om verse, and of all 


the work« of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 
9. In Cupid's Net. A Novel. L. the author of ‘* Dora 


». Am 
oa Adam Sede" 


A Novel. ——— Eliot, author 
aes Mill on the r 


Lady G eline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
ocker at bane Cow Tuomne. 


12. The stery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
7 the foaere * Dora wie. 

. The Budget of W Ramer and Fun, 4 large 
cotasiien of the funny ¢tories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that pore a written for some years; illustrated. 

M. John nk 


"*» Wife. A mere. wv Miss 


Muloc Oya Bem Halifax, Gentlemen,’ 
15. Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. “Gaskell, 


7 of ** Mary 


Barton,” etc. 


16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 


embracing lve, 


humorous and detective stories, stories of 


society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 


Recret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 


new work upon this subject. containing > Seek and practical in- 
structions making fancy so eee preceete, 


poume oes work, ¢€ 


, ete., etc., tad ehogenti; 


«Grimm's Petry roca ever | epermeag ebil- 


dren will be de 
20. Manual 


hted with th 
Etiquette for for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 


utes to palinasdh “ould good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


~ Immediately 


The gar 


Pres't Fourth 


Hea. DeWitt 


abridged ia 


pon receipt of subscription 


Tl. Deefal Mnowtedge ier the Million, « handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varieus 
ori illustrated. 

The Home Cook Book avd Family Vhyat- 
io. containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure al! com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs In Far Away Landa, s 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

2%. ST Popular Ballade. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new song 

25. Called Back. ‘A Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
— of ** Dark Days."’ ete. 

2%. At the World’s Merey. A Novel. OG Florence 
~~ s author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 

Mil dred Freva.nten. A Novel. By‘ “The “Duchess,” 
eattor of of ** he Bawn,’ 


rk Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of* Calne Back,’ etc. 


29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ‘‘ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc. 

30. Leoline. A eee By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, “ 

31. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 

author of** No Name, 

$2. Heapin the w hirlwind. A Bevel. Re, Mary 
Cecil Hay, au of ‘' Old Middleton's Money,’ 

33. Dudle Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Band- 
= author of “Lady Audley's Secret,"’ etc. 

_A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 

a Thorne,* etc. 

"SS. Valerte’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, an- 
thor of *‘ The Wooing O't-.” ete 

36. Slater Hone. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 

“The Woman in White,” etc. 

37. Amme. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
** East Lynne.’ 

38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
— of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

Robinson Orusce. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
tel I De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

#0. Hew te Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H, Jacobs, Poultry 
= of’ The Farm and Garden,” 

Parlor Magic and Chemical Ex perimenta, a 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of comeing tricks 
in oy tes instructive experiments with simple agents. 

of the P cotaaing ht charming 
selections from Tennyson, 
oes. eaten Moore, Bryant. and aa 

ding for Practical, Low-cost 
S ~y- description and plase of —_ 
houses, ranging in price from $500 te §4500. 


lieler, Byron, 


—— 


price, the ten books you select will be gent 708 a IP also 

ee Wes Casa Gy Coomera pec ele eat eal pet oe eas 
of -43- ap ity ab oun or one year W) e sent— — on receip o 

R. Ore ae this generous offer at once ARE WE sm e refer to W.8. Ide. 


you pines to do se 


Sessions, Pres’t Commercial Nat’! Bank; Judge J. H. Collins; Columbus Buggy 


ORDER BY THE NUMBER. 


—. - 


ones. Postmaster. and ANY business house in Columbus. EVERY book is complete, not 


Address. . WILL c. Ldusentamadll Columbus, 0. 


CHINESE 


love PLA 


WATER MELON, 


NTS and FLOWERS. 


one packet of any of the following NOVELTIES, most of which are offered by no 

other seedsman, on receipt of seven 2-cent stamps: Nw CHINESE WATERMELON, 

CHINESE RADISH, BRIDGEPORT CABBAGE, LEETS SWEET CORN, CHICAGO PICKLE 

CUCUMBER, VAUGHAN’S PHEASANT'S EVE PANSY, SWEET PEA VESUVIUS, or one 
packet each of these seven kinds with catalogue for $1.00, postpaid. 

Kt will pay Address J 

. 

to wet it. 


HICAGO 


Ania 146 & 148 W. Washington St. 


Our 1887 Tllustrated éé 
CATALOGUE TELLS TH 
For the GARDENER, the FARMER and those who 


146 & 148 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 


E WHOLE STORY’’ 


We will send this Catalogue with 


Cc. VAUGHAN, 


But few 
have this 
cnow ledge. 


To Advertise bial meet with 
requires a knowledge of 
the value of Newspapers. 
The great 
secret of 
success 


in New r Advertising is the judicious selec- 
Vion of ae: of the Proper i and propeny —— 


BY. 


and correct! 
those that ~~ ae TT 
aged ge 215 A AINED 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


Information that will enable you to Advertise ju- 


R. L. WATKINS, 


beauti 


diciously will be furnished free of cost, by consulting 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
’ ‘BUREAU. PROSPECT, OHIO, 


The TERRIBLE OPIUM HABIT 


has its source in the Poppy, but the 


ful flower here shown is not to 


be feared. The seed can be had post- 
paid together with our 1887 Catalogue, 
74 pages, allon receipt of 10 Cts. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 
146 &@ 148 W. Washington Bt, CHICAGO, 


——_—_— 


M ASQUE oftheyear. For Sunda -school exhibitions| 


10 cents mail 


es ee eee + 


CHARLES H. KexuR & Co., Chicago 


ae 


Winter Health Resort. 


El Paso, Texas, situated onthe Rio Grande River, 
on the border of Old Me xico, has become widely 
known, and justly celebrated fur its equab.e 
temperature and mild, dry climate. Splendid 
hotels at reasonable rates. Elievant drives. Di- 
rectly opposite interesting, ancient city of Paso 
del Norte, in O d Mexico. El Pasw has greatest 

roportion of clear, sun-hiny davs of any city ip 

he United States. Pulmonary trouble unknown. 

Elevation above sea level 3,700 feet. Ch: av ex- 

cursion rates, good to return until June 1, now on 

e. For cirenlars an’ full information, ‘address 
JOHN FEF. FNNIS. Agt. Mo. Pac. R 

86 W: shington st, Chicago, tit 


E WANT YOU! soccer odie 


profitable employment to represent us in every 
county. Salary $75 por month and expenses, or a 
commission on sales if preferred, Goods staple. 
ONBTAND one buys. Outfit and particulars Free 
ARDARD SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BiG 0 OFFER. To introduce — we will 
ive Self- 


awa 
rating Washing achines. Z. you wens one 
pa us your name, P.O. and express office at 


nce. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 
oO 


